EXPLANATION 


Since the outbreak of the present world crisis 
several resolutions have been passed by the 
Congress Working Committee and the A.I.C.C. 
setting forth the Congress attitude regarding 
this war. The plenary session of the Congress 
that met at Ramgarh in March last also passed 
a resolution endorsing the position taken up 
by the A.I.C.C. and the Working Committee. 
Besides these resoiutions, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Jawahatlal Nehru and other national 
leaders made public statements from time to 
time elucidating the stand taken up by the 
Congress. The Viceroy and the two Secretaries 
of State for India made authoritative declara- 
tions and issued statements justifying the con- 
duct of the British Government. 

All this big mass of material is interspersed 
over a period of one lull year and unless it is 
placed together in a chronological order, it is 
difficult to get a correct estimate of the Con- 
gress attitude. This brochure is only a compi- 
lation of historical documents in their chrono- 
logical order. This may help the reader in 
understanding and correctly estimating the 
Congress stand. 


Bombay, 

15 - 9 - 1940 , 


S. K. PATIL. 



WORKING COMMITTEE 

t)yardha, August 9 to 12, 1939) 

WAR PREPARATION 

The Working CommltWe have given their earnest con- 
sideration to the critical International situation and to the 
danger ol war that overhangs the woTld. In this 'world 
crisis the sympathies of the Working Committee are entirely 
•with the pepm &s -whn stand lor democracy and freedo m 
and the CongresT has repeatedly co ndemned fascist ag gres- 
sion in -th e Far E ast_oL_Asia as well as 

the betrayal of democracy by British Imperialism, tn Czecho- 
slovakia and Spain. The Congress has further clearly 
enunciated its policy In the event ol war and declared 
its determination to oppse all attempts to Impose a war 
on India. The Committee is bound by this policy of the 
Congress and will give effect to It so as to prevent the ex- 
ploitation of Indian resources for Imperialist ends. The 
past policy of the British Government as ^ell as the recent 
developments, demonstrate abundantly that this Govern- 
ment does not stand for freedom and democracy and may 
at any time betray these Ideals. India cannot associate 
herself with such a Government or be asked to give her 
resources lor democratic freedom which is denied to her 
and which is likely to be betrayed. 

At its meeting held In Calcutta on May 1, 1939, the 
All India Congress Committee reiterated this policy of the 
Congress and expressed its disapproval of the despatch of 
Indian tzoops to foreign countries. In spite of this clear 
expression of opinion, the British Government has sent, 
or is sending Indian troops to Egypt and Singapore against 
the declared vdll of the Indian people. Even apart from 
the War situation, the Central Legislative Assembly has 
previously declared that no Indian troops should be sent 
abroad without the consent of the Legislature. The British 
Government has thus flouted the declarations of the Con- 
gress and the Assembly and has taken steps which might 
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inevitably lead to India’s entanglement in a war. It has 
further prolonged the life of the Central Assembly by 
another, year. The Working Committee cannot accept 
these' decisions of the British Government and must not 
only dissociate themselves from them but also take such 
steps as may be necessary to give effect to the Congress 
policy. As a first step to this end the Committee call 
upon all Congress members of the Central Legislative 
Assembly to refrain from attending the next session of 
the Assembly. 

The Committee further remind Provincial Govern- 
ments to assist In no way the war preparations of the 
British Government and to keep in mind the policy laid 
down by the Congress, to which they must adhere. If 
the carrying out of this policy leads to the resignations 
or removal of the Congress Ministries they must be pre- 
pared for this contingency. 

In the event of a war crisis leading to danger to any 
part of India from the air or otherwise it may be neces- 
sary for protective measures to be taken. The fcommlttee 
will be prepared to encourage such measures if they are 
within the control of popular Ministries in the provinces. 
The Committee Is however not agreeable to such pro- 
tective measures being used as a cloak for war prepara- 
tions under the ‘control of the Imperial Government. 

RUSSO-GERMAN PACT 
August 24, J939. 

On the night of 23rd August 2939, the Russo-German 
Pact of Non-Aggression was signed at Moscow by Herr von 
Rlbbentrop, the German Foreign Minister, and M. Molotov, 
the Russian Foreign Minister, in the presence of M. Stalin 
and the German Ambassador in Moscow. 

ANGLO-POLISQ FACT 
August 2S, J939 

On August 25, the British Foreign Office issued a state- 
ment announcing an agreement for mutual assistance 
between Britain and Poland. 
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POLAND ATTACKED BY CEBBIANY 
September J, 1939. 

' On September 1, 1939, Germany attacked Poland. 

BRITISH ULTIMATUM TO GERRUNY 

The following announcement was broadcast from 10, 
Downing Street on Sept. 3, momlne: 

“On September 1 Sir N. Henderson was Instructed to 
inform the German Government that unless they were 
prepared to give His Majesty’s Government satisfactory 
assurances that the German Government would suspend 
all aggressive action against Poland and were prepared to 
promptly withdraw their forces from Polish territory. His 
Majesty's Government would without hesitation fulfil their 
obligations to Poland. At 9 o’clock this morning His 
Majesty's ambassador in Berlin Informed the German Gov- 
ernment that unless not later than 11 a.m. (B.S.T.) to-day 
3rd September satisfactory assurances to the above efleet 
were ^ven by the German Government and had reached 
His Majesty’s Government in London a state of war would 
exist between the two countries as from that hour.” 

ENGLAND DECLARES WAR 

PRERHER’S BROADCAST TO NATION 
Sept. 3. 1939. 

Mr. Chamberlain broadcasting to the nation at 11-15 
said, “I am speakmg to you from, the Cabinet Room at 
10, Downing Street. This morning the British Ambassador 
in Berlin handed the German Government a final note 
stating that vmless we heard from them by 11 o’clock, that 
they are prepared at once to withdraw their troops from 
Poland, a state of war would exist between us. 

. “I have to tell you now that no such undertaking has 
been received and in conseouence this country is at war 
with Germany . , . 
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In the House of Commons Mr. Chamberlain said:— 

“This country is now at war with Germany. It is a 
sad day for all of us, but for none is it sadder than for 
me. Everything I have done, worked for, hoped for and 
believed in, during my public life has crashed In ruins. 
The only thing left to me is to devote what powers I have 
for victory. I cannot tell what part I may be allowed to 
play, but I trust 1 will live to see the day when Hitlerism 
is destroyed and a restored and liberated EUROPE has 
been reestablished” 

H. M. RING'S WAR BROADCAST 

On Sunday (September 3. 1939) night His Majesty, 
King Emperor, broadcast to the Empire : 

“In this grave hour, perhaps the most fateful hour in 
our history, I send every household of my peoples, both 
at home and overseas, this message spoken with the 
same depth of feeling for each one of you as if I were 
able to cross your threshold and speak to you myself. 

“For the second time In the lives of most of us we 
are at war. Over and over again, we have tried to find 
a peaceful way out of the differences between ourselves 
and those who are now our enemies, but it has been in 
vain. 

“We have been forced into a conflict, for we are 
called with out allies to meet a challenge of a principle 
which, if it were to prevail, would be fatal to any civilised 
order in the world. It is a principle which permits a 
State, in selfish pursuit of power, to disregard its treaties 
and solemn pledges, which sanctions the use of force or 
threat of force against the sovereignty and Independence 
of other States. 

“Such a principle, stripped of all disguise, is surely a 
mere primitive doctrine that might is right and if this 
principle Is established throughout the world, the freedom 
of our own country and the whole British Commonwealth 
of Nations would be In danger. 
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“But far more than this, the peoples of the world 
would be kept In bondage of fear and all^hopes of settled 
peace and of security of justice and liberty among nations 
would be ended. This is the ultimate issue confrontmg 
us. For the sake of all that we ourselves hold dear and 
of the world's order and peace, it is unthinkable that we 
should refuse to meet the challenge. 

“It Is to this high purpose that I now call my people 
at home and my peoples across the seas who will make 
our cause their own. I ask them to stand calm, flim and 
imited in this time of trial. 

“The task will be hard and there may be dark days 
ahead and war can no longer be on a confined battle- 
field; but we can only do the right as we see the right 
and reverently commit our course to God. If, one and 
all, we keep resolutely faithful to It, ready for whatever 
se^ce or sacrifice it may demand, then ^th God’s help 
we shall prevail. May He bless and keep us all.” 

VICEROY’S PROCLAIVIATION 

’‘Immediately following Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration 
of War in Britain, Excellency the Marquis of Linlith- 
gow, Governor-General of India, proclaimed that India 
was at war with Germany. His Excellency Issued a mess- 
age to the people of India, In which he expounded the 
Issues at stake and expressed confidence that India would 
fight for human freedom as against the rule of force. 

"You have all heard that early on Friday morning the 
German armed forces invaded Polish territory. The Ger- 
man Government presented no ultimatum. They gave 
the Polish Government no warning, 

“It Is clear beyond any question from what has hap- 
pened that Poland has had to face the same threat that 
Czccho-Slovakla had to face a year ago. Confronted with 
the demand that she should accept the dictation of a 
foreign Power in relation to her own territory and her 
own subjects, Poland has elected to stand firm. At this 
moment, her troops are bravely defending the frontiers 
against the ruthless Power that seeks to overwhelm her. 
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His Majesty’s Government and the Government of France 
have made it clear that they stand behind the former 
pledges against aggression which they had given to Poland 
It Is in these circumstances that we find ourselves at war 
with Germany to-day. 

"The issues that emerge are clear. Acceptance of the 
policy and the methods which Germany has adopted 
would make life m the world Impossible. It would repre- 
sent the triumph of aggression and the supremacy of the 
rule of force. In circumstances such as these there could 
be no security in the world and no peace of mind for 
any of us. The ruthless onslaught of Germany on Poland 
without a declaration of war Is in keeping with the rest 
of her conduct in this matter. What faces us is the safe- 
guarding of principles vital' to the future of humanity, 
principles of International Justice and international mora- 
lity, the principle that civilised men must agree to settle 
disputes between nations by reason and not by force, the 
principle that in the affairs of men the law of the jungle, 
the will of the strongest, irrespective of right and Justice, 
cannot be allowed to prevail. To fall to take up this 
challenge would bo to destroy for mankind any hope of 
true progress and true development; so long as this cruel 
and ruthless thing is in the world there can be no free- 
dom of spirit for humanity. 

“Nowhere do these great principles mean more than 
in India. The re Is wo ffmmtfy values them more 

highly th an-Jgdia. a nd none that has at ah times been 
more concemd to safegua^ theriT His M^esty’s Gov- 
emment, in entwlng the war, have done so with no selfish 
alms. They have done so to safeguard vital principles 
affecting all humanity; to ensure the orderly progress of 
civilisation; to see that disputes between nations are set- 
tied not by he arbitrament of force but by equitable and 
peaceful means. They have spared no effort to avoid the 
calamity that now threatens the world. 

“I do not propose to speak to you at length this 
evening. Far more important than anything that I can 
say to you must be the response of each one of you to 
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this tremendous issue. With me, I am certain, you will 
feel that In the stem and testing days that lie before us 
victory— the triumph of Wght— will not be’ secured by 
arms alone. We shall all of us have to depend upon those 
inner and spiritual forces which in all great emergencies 
of life bear the true and unfailing source of strength and 
fortitude. 

“In a cause such as this the wholehearted sympathy 
and the support of all in this great country, whether in 
British India or in the Indian States, will, I am certain, 
be forthcoming without distinction of class, of creed, of 
race, or of political party. I am confident that on a day 
on which all that is most precious and most significant 
in the civilisation of the modem world stands In peril, 
India will make her contribution on the side of human 
freedom as against the rule of force and play a part 
worthy of her place among the great nations and the 
historic civilisations of the world.” 

THE SIMLA VISIT 

By M. K. Gandhi 
(Simla, 5-9-I$39.) 

At Belhl, as I was entraining for Kalka, a big crowd 
sang in perfect good humour, to the worn-out refrain of 
“Mahatma Gandhi ki Jal". “We do not want any under- 
standing." I bad then my weekly silence. Therefore I 
merely smiled. And those who were standing on the foot- 
board returned the smile with their smile, whilst they 
were admonishing me not to have any understanding with 
the Viceroy. i had also a letter from a Congress com- 
mittee giving me similar warning. Neither of these 
counsellors knew me. I did not need the warning to know 
my limitations. Apart from the Delhi demonstration and 
a Congress committee’s warning. It Is my duty to tell the 
public what happened at the Interview with H. E. the 
Viceroy. , 

^ that I had no Instructions whatsoever from 
the Working Committee in the matter. I had answered 
a telegraphic Invitation and taken the first train I could 



catch. And what is more, with my Irrepressible and out 
and out non-violence, I Imew that I could not represent 
the national mind and 1 ^ould cut a sorry figure 11 1 
tried to do so. I told His Excellency as much. Therefore 
there could be no question of any understanding or nego- 
tiation with me. Nor, I saw, had he sent lor me to nego- 
tiate. I have returned from the Viceregal Lodge empty- 
handed and without any undrestandlng, open or secret. 
If there is to be any imderstanding, it would be between 
the Congress and the Government. 

Having, therefore, made my position -vis a vis the 
Congress quite clear, I told His Excellency that my own 
sympathies were with England and France from the 
purely humanitarian stand-point. I told him that I could 
not contemplate without being stirred to the very depth 
the destruction of London which had hitherto been re- 
garded as Impregnable. And as X was picturing before 
him the Houses of Parliament and the Westminster Abbey 
and their possible destruction, I brolce down. I have be- 
come disconsolate. In the secret of my heart I am in 
perpetual quarrel with Ood that He should allow such 
things to go on. My non-violence seems almost impotent. 
But the answer comes at the end of the dally quarrel 
that neither God nor non-violence is impotent. Impo- 
tence J sJnjnen. I must try on without losing faith evra 
though I may break in the attempt. 

And so, as though in anticipation of the agony that 
was awaiting me, I sent on the 23rd July from Abbottabad 
the following letter to Herr Hitler : 

“Friends have been urging me to write to you for 
the sake of humanity. But I have resisted their request 
because of the feeling that any letter from me would be 
an impertinence. Something tells me that I must not 
calculate and that I must make an appeal for whatever 
it may be worth. 

It is quite clear that you are today the one person 
in the world who can prevent a war which may reduce 
humanity to the savage state. Must you pay the price 
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for an object, however worthy it may appear to you to 
be ? Will you listen to the appeal of one who has deli- 
berately shtmned the method of war not without consi- 
derable success ? 

Any way I anticipate your forgiveness. If I have erred 
in writing to you.” 

How I wish that even now he would listen to reason 
and the appeal from almost the whole of thinking man- 
kind, not excluding the German people themselves. I 
must refuse to believe that Germans contemplate with 
equanimity the evacuation of big cities like London for 
fear of destruction to be wrought by man’s inhuman 
ingenuity. They cannot contemplate with equanimity such 
destruction of themselves and their own monuments. I 
am not therefore Just now thinking of India’s deliverance. 
It will come, but what will It be worth If England and 
France fall, or if they come out victorious over Germany 
ruined and humbled ? 

Yet It almost seems as if Herr Hitler knows no God. 
but brute force and, as Mr. Chamberlain says, he will 
listen to nothing else. It is in the midst of this catas- 
trophe without parallel that Congressmen and all other 
responsible Indians Individually and collectively have to 
decide wlmt part India is to play in this terrible drama. 

“STRUGGLE FOR THE NEW ORDER” 

Sept. 8, 1989 

Pandit Jawahartal Nehru in an Interview with the 
Associated Press at Rangoon on 8th September, 1939, on. 
his return from China, said : 

“We have repeatedly stated that we are not out to 
bargain. We do not approach the problem with a view 
to taking advantage of Britain's difficulties. This war is. 
going to change the lace of things. The old order is dead 
and cannot be revived. If we are making for a new order, 
let us do so consciously, defining it clearly and acting 
up to it from now onwards. 
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“ It is perfectly true that in a conflict between Demo- 
cracy and Freedom on the one side and Fascism and Ag- 
gression on the other, our sympathies must inevitably lie 
on the side of Democracy and we cannot tolerate with 
pleasure ideas of victory for the Fascist and Imperialist 
Aggressors. But mere repetition of phrases about Demo- 
cracy and Freedom does not mean that the struggle is for 
Democracy. The last war showed that and the past year 
or more demonstrated still more how Democracy can be 
betrayed in the name of Peace and Freedom. 

“ The real test as to whether this struggle is for Demo- 
cracy and Freedom does not lie in loud enxmciations of 
principles, but in practice. If England stands for self- 
4letermlnation the proof of that should be India. The 
proposed Federation is again a complete denial of both. 

*' I should like India to play her full part and throw 
all her resources Into the stru^la for the new order. I 
hope that my country will look at this problem not from 
a narrow national viewpoint, but from the widest inter- 
national viewpoint and seek to foster further the good of 
the world because our own good is Involved in it. I hope 
that all of you will be v^e enough and strong enough to 
forget petty rivalries and conflicts and rise to the height 
of the occasion, thinking only of the freedom of India 
and the evolution of a new world order.” 

WORKING COMMITTEE MEETS TO CONSIDER 
WAR CRISIS 
ITflrdfta, Sepl. 8—15, 1939 

The Committee met on the 8th. As the president had 
not arrived and was to arrive next morning, it was de- 
cided that the meeting be postponed to the 9th. The 
Committee with all the invitees except Sri Jawaharlal 
Nehru met on, the 9th. They met again on subsequent 
days. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru who arrived at Wardha from 
China on the 10th evening participated in the discussion 
from 11th morning. On the 11th the Working Committee 
decided to invite Mr. Mohammad All Jinnah, President of 
the Muslim League, to participate in the dehberations. 
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The following telegrapWc communications took place bet- 
ween the President and Mr. M. A- JInnah : 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 

Hotel Cecil, 

Simla. 

11-9-39. 

Congress Worikng Committee discussing War Situa- 
tion. .View serious question atlecling India should like 
discuss with you. Would appreciate your joining discus- 
sions at Wardha any day upto 15th. 

KAJENDRA FRASAD. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, 

Congress President, 

Wardha. 

11- 9-39. 

Your telegram, shall be glad discuss situation with you 
at Delhi, cannot go Wardha owing previous' commitments. 
Muslim League Working Committee Meeting Delhi seven- 
teenth. Am bound reach Delhi thirteenth. 

JIKNAH. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 

New Delhi. 

12- 3-39. 

Thanks your telegram. Purpose of inviting you was 
to receive your assistance in shaping Working Committee 
decision on critical situation. That purpose can't be 
served by my coming Delhi. 

RAJENDRA PRASAD. 

After prolonged discussions which lasted for nearly 
5 days, the Committee issued the following statement. 

WAR CRISIS AND INDIA 

‘The Working Committee have given their earnest con- 
sideration to the grave crisis that has developed owing 
to the declaration of war in Europe. The principles which 
should guide the nation in the event of war have been 
repeatedly laid down by the Congress, and only a month 
ago this Committee reiterated them and expressed their 
displeasure at the flouting of IUndlan opinion by the 
British government in India, As a first step to dissociate 
themselves from this policy of the British Government, 
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the Committee called upon the Congress members of the 
Central Legislative Assembly to refrain from attending the 
next session. Since then the British Government have 
declared India as a belligerent country, promulgated Ordi- 
nances, passed the Government of India Act Amending 
Bill, and taken other far-reaching measures "which afiect 
the Indian people vitally, and circumscribe and limit the 
powers and activities of provincial governments. This 
has been done without the consent of the Indian people 
whose declared wishes In such matters have been delibe- 
rately ignored by the British Government. The Working 
Committee must take the gravest view of these develop- 
ments. 

‘The Congress has repeatedly declared its entire dis- 
approval of the ideol<^ and practice of Fascism and 
Nazism and their glorification of war and violence and 
the suppression of the human spirit. It has condemned 

aggiesaion in wWch they have repeatedly indulged 
and their sweeping away of well-established principles 
and recognised standards of civilised behaviour. It has 
seen in Fascism and Nazism the Intensification of the 
principle of Imperialism against which the Indian people 
have struggled for many years. The Working Committee 
must therefore unhesitatingly condemn the latest aggres- 
sion of the Nazi Government In Germany against Poland 
and sympathise with those who resist It. 

‘The Congress has further laid down that the issue 
of war and peace for India must be decided by the Indian 
people, and no outside authority can Impose this decision 
upon them, nor can the Indian people permit their re- 
sources to be exploited for imperialist ends. Any imposed 
decision, or attempt to use India's resources, for purposes 
not approved by them, will necessarily have to be op- 
posed by them. If co-operation Is desired in a worthy 
cause, this cannot be obtained by compulsion and imposi- 
tion, and the Committee cannot agree to the carrying 
out by the IJndian people of orders Issued by external 
authority. Co-operation must be between equals by mutual 
consent for a cause which both consider to be worthy. 
The people of India have. In the recent past, faced great 
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risks and willingly made great sacrifices to secure their 
own freedom and establish a free democratic state in 
India, and their sympathy is entirely on the side of demo- 
cracy and freedom. But India cannot associate herself 
in a war said to be for democratic freedom when that 
very freedom is denied to her, and such limited freedom 
as she possesses, taken away from her. 

‘The Committee are aware that the Governments of 
.Great Britain and France have declared that they are 
fighting for democracy and freedom and to put an end 
to aggression. But the history of the recent past is full 
of examples showing the constant divergence between the 
spoken word, the ideals proclaimed, and the real motives 
and objectives. During the war of 1914-18, the declared 
war alms ‘were, preservation of democracy, self-determi- 
nation, and the freedom of small nations, and yet the 
very Governments which solemnly proclaimed these aims 
entered Into secret treaties embodying imperialist designs 
lor the carving up of the Ottaman Empire. While stating 
that they did not want any acquisition of territory, the 
victorious Powers added lately to their colonial domains. 
The present European war itself signifies the abject failure 
of the treaty of Versailles and of Its makers, who broke 
their pledged word and imposed an imperialist peace on 
the defeated nations. The one hopeful outcome of that 
Treaty, the League of Nations, was muzzled and strangled 
at the outset and later killed by its parent States. 

' Subsequent history has demonstrated afresh how 
even a seemingly fervent declaration of faith may be 
followed by an Ignoble desertion. In Manchuria the British 
Government connived at aggression; In Abyssinia they 
acquiesced in it. In Czechoslovakia and Spain democracy 
vas in peril and It was deliberately 'betrayed, and the 
whole system of collective security was sabotaged by the 
very powers who had previously declared their firm faith 
In it. y 3 

'Again ft fs asserted that democracy is in danger and 
must be defended and with statement the Committee 
ace In entire agreement. The Committee believe that the 



peoples of the West are moved by this ideal and objective 
and for these they are prepard to make sacrifices. But 
again and again the Ideals and sentiments of the people 
and of those who have sacriflced themselves in the struggle 
have been ignored and faith has not been kept with them. 

‘If the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist 
possessions, colonies, vested Interests and privilege, then 
India can have nothing to do with It. If, however, the 
issue is democracy and a world order based on democracy, 
then India ii intensely interested in it. The Committee 
are convinced that the interests of Indian democracy do 
not conflict with the interests of British democracy or of 
world democracy. But there is an inherent and ineradi- 
cable conflict between democracy for India or elsewhere 
and imperialism and fascism. If Great Britain fights for 
the maintenance and extension of democracy, then she 
must necessarily end imperlahsm in her own possessions, 
establish full democracy in India, and the Indian people 
must have the right of self-determination by framing 
their own constitution through a Constituent Assembly 
without external Interference, and must guide her own 
policy. A free democratic India will gladly associate her- 
self with other free nations for mutual defence against 
aggression and for economic co-operation. She will work 
for the establishment of a real world order based on free- 
dom and democracy, utilising the world's knowledge and 
resources for the progress and advancement of humanity. 

‘ The crisis that has overtaken Europe is not of Europe 
only but of humanity and will not pass like other crises 
or wars leaving the essential structure of the present day 
world intact. It is likely to refashion the world for good 
or 111, politically, socially and economically. The crisis 
is the inevitable consequence of the social and political 
conflicts and contradictions which have grown alarmingly 
since the last Great War, and It will not be finally re- 
solved till these conflicts and contradictions are removed 
and a new equilibrium established. That equilibrium 
can only be based on the ending of the domi- 
nation &nd exploltatloa of one country by aaottier, 
and on a reorganisation of economic relations on 
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a juster basis for the common good of a]]. India is 
the crux of the problem, for India has been the outstand- 
ing example of modem Imperialism and no refashioning 
of the world can succeed which Ignores this vital problem. 
With her vast resources she must play an important part 
in any scheme of world reorganisation. But she can only 
do so as a free nation whose energies have been released 
to work for this great end. Freedom today Is Indivisible 
and every attempt to retain Imperialist domination In any 
part of the world wlU lead Inevitably to fresh disaster. 

‘ The Working Committee have noted that many rulers 
of Indian States have offered their services and resources 
and expressed their desire to support the caiBC of demo- 
cracy In Europe. If they must make their professions 
in favour of democracy abroad, the Committee would 
suggest that their first concern should be the introduc- 
tion of democracy within their own states In which today 
undiluted autocracy reigns’ supreme. The British Govern- 
ment In India is more responsible for this autocracy than 
even the rulers themselves, as has been made painfully 
evident during the past year. This policy is the very 
negation of democracy and of the new world order for 
which Great Britain claims to be fighting In Europe. 

‘As the Working Committee view past events In 
Europe, Africa and Asia, and more particularly past and 
present occiirrences in India, they fall to find any attempt 
to advance the cause of democracy or self-determination 
or any evidence that the present war declarations of the 
British Government are being, or are going to be, acted 
upon. The true measure of democracy is the ending of 
imperialism and fascism alike and the aggression that has 
accompanied them in the past and the present. Only on 
that basis can a new order be built up. In the struggle 
for that new world order, the .Committee are eager and 
desirous to help in every way. But the Committee can- 
not associate themselves or offer any co-operation In a 
war which is conducted on inrperlalist lines and which 
is meant to consolidate Imperialism In India and else- 
where. 


. ' In view, however, of the gravity of the ohcaslon and 
the fact that the pace of events during the last few days 
has often been swifter than the working of men's minds, 
the Committee desire to take no final decision at this 
5tage, so as to allow for the full elucidation of the issues 
at stake, the rael objectives aimed at, and the position 
of India in the present and in the future. But the decision 
cannot long be delayed as India Is being committed from 
day to day to a policy to which she is not a party and 
of which she disapproves. 

‘ The Working Committee therefore Invite the British 
Government to declare in unequivocal terms what their 
war aims are in regard to democracy and imperialism and 
the new order that is envisaged, in particular, how these 
■alms are going to apply to India and to be given effect 
to in the present. Do they include the elimination of 
Imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation 
whose policy will be guided in accordance with the wishes 
of her people ? A clear declaration about the future, 
pledging the Government to the ending of Imperialism 
and Fascism alike will be welcomed by the people of all 
«ountries, but It is far more important to give immediate 
effect to it, to the largest possible extent, for only this 
Will convince the people that the declaration is meant 
to be honoured. The real test of any declaration is Its 
application in the present, lor It is the present that will 
govern action today and give shape to the future. 

*War has broken out in Europe and the prospect is 
terrible to contemplate. But war has been taking Us heavy 
toll of human life during recent years In Abyssinia, Spain 
and China. Innumerable innocent men, women and 
children have been bombed to death ffom the air in open 
cities, . cold-blooded massacres, torture and utmost humi- 
liation have followed each other in quick succession during 
these years of horror. That horror grows, and violence 
and the threat of violence shadow the world and, unless 
checked and ended, will destroy the precious Inheritance 
of past ages. That horror has to be checked in Europe 
and China, but it will not end till Us root causes of fascism 
vrd. vrrt 'I'ezrrtmA. ’Jo vtcii \’rifc 'WnfkiriB 
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Committee are prepared to give their co-operation. But 
It ■will be Infinite tragedy il even this terrible war Is car- 
ried on In the spirit ot imperialism and for the purpose 
ot retaining this structure which Is Itself the cause ot war 
and human degradation. 

‘The Working Committee wish to declare that the 
Indian people have no quarrel with the German people 
or the Japanese people or any other people. But they have 
a deep-rooted quarrel with systems which deny freedom 
and are based on violence and aggression. They do not 
look forward to a victory ot one people over another or 
to a dictated peace, but to a victory of real democracy for 
all the people of all countries and a world freed from 
the idghtmare of violence and Imperialist oppression. 

‘The Committee earnestly appeal to the Indian people 
to end all Internal conflict and controversy and, In this 
grave hour of peril, to keep In readiness and hold to- 
gether as a united nation, calm of purpose and determined 
to achieve the freedom of India within the larger freedom 
of the world.’ 


WAR coMnirrrEE 

The Committee passed the following resolution : 

" In view of the situation arising out of the European 
War and statement thereon Issued by the Working Com- 
mittee, the Committee hereby appoint a Sub-Commlttee 
consisting ot Sri Jawaharlal Nehru (Chairman), Maulana 
Abulkalam Azad and Sri Vallabhbhal Patel to deal ■with 
the questions in connection with the situation." 

TEE KING’S MESSAGE TO INDIA 
Simla, Sept. JI, 19S9. 

The Governor-General addressed a Joint Session of 
the Central Legislature. At the very commencement His 
Excellency read the following message from His Majesty, 
tbft Kiitg-'Ejtrperor: — 

“In these days, when the whole of civilisation is 
threatened, the 'widespread attachment of India to the 
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cause, in which we have taken up arms, has been a source 
of deep satisfaction to me. 1 also value most highly the 
many generous offers of assistance made to me by the 
Princes and people of India. I am confident that in the 
struggle, upon which I and my people have now entered, 
we can count upon sympathy and support from every 
quarter of the Indian continent in the face of a common 
danger. Britain is flghUng for no selfish ends, but for 
the maintenance of a principle vital to the future of 
mankmd— the principle that relations between civilised 
states be regulated, not by force, but by reason and law, 
so that men may live free from the terror of war, to pur- 
sue the happiness and well-being which should be the 
destiny of mankind.” (Sd.) George R. I. 

SUSPENSION OF THE FEDERATION OF INDIA 

At the close of his address His Excellency announced: 

‘T will add only one word more, in regard to our 
federal preparations. Those preparations, as you are 
aware, are well advanced, and great labour has been 
lavished on them in the last three years. Federation re- 
mains, as before, the objective of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but you will imderstand, without any elaborate 
exposition on my part, the compulsion of the present 
International situation, and the fact that, given the neces- 
sity for concentrating on the emergency that confronts 
us, we have no choice but to hold In suspense the work 
in connection with preparations for Federation, while re- 
taining Federation as our objective. I feel certain that, 
at a time when the struggle which is raging elsewhere is 
uppermost In oiir thoughts, this is a moment in which 
that eme^ency, and matters directly associated with that 
emergency, must be of predominant and, in a sense, al- 
most exclusive importance. 

“Our trust must be that, under Providence the forces 
of right and of justice will triumph, and that we may be 
able to take up again those Interrupted activities on wWch 
we have been engaged for the futherance of the construc- 
tive work of peace and of the progress and the prosperity 
of India." 
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GANDHIJI’S COMRIENT ON THE IVIANIFESTO 
Segatmy tS-9~1239. 

The Working Committee's statement on the world crisis 
took four days before It received final shape. Every mem- 
ber expressed his opinion freely oil the draft that was, 
at the Committee’s invitation, prepared by Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. I was sorry to find myself alone In think- 
ing that whatever support was to be given to the British 
should be given unconditionally. This could only be done 
on a purely non-violent basis. But the Committee had a 
tremendous responsibility to discharge. It could not take 
the purely non-violent attitude. It felt that the nation 
had not Imbibed the non-violent spirit requisite for the 
possession of the strength which disdains to take advan- 
tage of the difficulty of the opponent. But in stating the 
reasons for its conclusion the Committee desired to show 
the greatest consideration for the English. 

The author of the statement is an artist. Though he 
cannot be surpassed In his Implacable opposition to Impe- 
rialism In any shape or form, he Is a friend of the English 
people. Indeed he is more English than Indian In his 
thoughtsand make-up. Helsoftenmore at home wtthEag- 
llshmen than with his own countrymen. And he Is a humani- 
tarian In the sense that he reacts to every wrong, no matter 
where perpetuated. Though, therefore, he Is an ardent na- 
tionalist bis nationalism is enriched by his fine internationa- 
lism. Hence the statement Is a manifesto addressed not only 
to his own countrymen, not only to the British Govern- 
ment and the British people, but it is addressed also to 
the nations of the world Including those that are exploited 
like India. He has compelled India, through the Working 
Committee, to think not merely of her own freedom, but 
of the freedom of all the exploited nations of the world. 

The same time that the Committee passed the state- 
-ment it appointed a Board of his choice with, himself as 
Chairman to deal with the situation as It may develop 
from time to time. 

T. hruja that. ♦ha. 'infaTzfWfv 'vflL s.'eudrw *ita; ’umafmniia. 
support of all the parties among Congressmen. The 



strongest among them 'wiU not And any lack of strength 
In it. And at this supreme hour In the history of the 
nation the Congress should believe that there will be no 
lack of strength in action, if action becomes necessary. 
It will be a pity if Congressmen engage in petty squabbles 
and party strife. If anything big or worthy Is to come 
out of the Committee’s action, the undivided and unques- 
tioned loyalty of every Congressman Is absolutely neces- 
sary. I hope too that all other political parties and all 
communities will join the Committee's demand for a clear 
declaration of their policy from the British Government 
with such corresponding action as is possible amidst 
martial conditions. Recognition of India and for that 
matter of all those who are tmder the British Crown, as- 
free and Independent nations seems to me to be the 
natural corollary of British professions about democracy. 
If the war means anything less, the co-operation of de- 
pendent nations can never be honestly voluntary, unless 
it were based on non-violence. 

All that is required is mental revolution on the part 
of British statesmen. To put it still more plainly, all that 
is required Is honest action to Implement the declaration 
of faith In democracy made on the eve of the war, and 
still being repeated from British platforms. Will Great 
Britain have an unwilling India dragged into the war or 
a willing ally co-operating with her in the prosecution of 
a defence of true democracy ? The Congress support will 
mean the greatest moral asset In favour of England and 
France. For the Congress has no soldiers to offer. The 
Congress fights not with violent but with non-violent- 
means, however Imperfect, however crude the non-violence 
may be. 

‘WAR SUB-COMMITTEE CIRCULAR TO P. C. C’S 
Septanher 16, 1939. 

Dear comrades, 

For many years past all of us have lived on the verge 
of a world crisis and preoccupied as we were with our vital 
national problems^ the Congress has often given thought to 
the approaching crisis and laid down our broad policy in 



regard to it. Kow that crisis has come and war rages In 
Europe, In addition to the Far Eastern war, which has now 
being going on for two and a half years. Every Congressman 
has been deeply moved by this turn of events and has given 
earnest consideration to our duty at this Juncture, ffot only 
the directions of the Congress during these past years but 
also the very basis of the Congress and Its reason for 
existence compel us to play a worthy and effective part in 
the development of events. We have not been onlookers of 
the events In India passively adapting ourselves to what has 
happened. The Congress has essentially been a body of 
action and struggle In the cause of India's freedom and has 
shaped India's destiny for many years. That grave responsibi- 
lity has to be shouldered afresh by the Congress In this crisis, 
which afiects India as well as the rest of the world. As you 
are aware the Working Committee has given the most 
earnest consideration to these developments and have 
Issued a statement in which they have clearly laid down 
India’s attitude. We invite your attention to this state- 
ment so that your provincial and local committees and all 
Congressmen should appreciate the position fully and act 
In accordance with the advice given. That statement is 
a dispassionately worded document, clarifying the Issues as 
they affect India In simple language and indicating the 
road that India has to travel in these troubled times. The 
ImpUcatlons of that statement and the possible develop- 
ments must be clear to you. 

The Committee have viewetf the crisis In the widest 
perspective and considered the catise of Indian freedom In 
relation to world freedom. We, who claim to labour lor 
great ends in India cannot lose sight of these perspectives. 
This crisis will not pass, as the Working Committee say, 
leaving the essential structure of the present-day world 
Intact. The world is going to be refashioned and India is 
going to play her part in this refashioning. Many ques- 
tions arise as to our day-to-day activities, more especially 
during this period when our final decision has not been 
taken. We shall endeavour to answer them us they are 
put to us. As you are aware, a special sub-committee con- 
sisting of us three has been appointed to deal with the war 
emergency and we shall always be at your disposal lor' 
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reference or advice. Our sub-committee will, of course, be 
guided by Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress President, 
Shri Rajendra Prasad. 

Two matters, however, have to be borne in mind, for 
they are of essential Importance. "Whatever the develop- 
ments might be, we can on^ face them with dignity and 
strength, if our organisation is well prepared and has put 
an end to internal controversy and conflict. No lover of the 
Congress and of Indian freedom may do anything which 
Impairs our unity and joint will for action. We have all 
to rise above our petty selves and become in this crisis of 
our destiny, true soldiers of India, speaking and acting 
together, with digmty and forbearance and in accordance 
with the ideals and principles we have cherished. Our first 
duty is to tune up our o^anisatlon and keep it in a fit 
condition for whatever demands might be made upon It. 
Secondly, we must not Individually or severally act or speak 
hastily, precipitating a development before its proper time. 
We must function in accordance with the spirit of the 
Working Committee’s statement and not over-reach It or 
belie it in oUr words or deed. That would be a disservice 
to the larger cause we seek to serve, as well as to this unity, 
which Is essential in our ranks. 

Your provincial and local committees should give the 
widest publicity to the Working Committee's statement, 
and explain Its implications more particularly the essential 
need for the tightening up of our organisation and prepar- 
ing it for all difficulties and trials we may have to face. 
Unity and discipline have to be emphasised as well as that 
the final decision has not been taken yet and this will 
depend on circumstances and developments. Our position 
has been frankly and clearly stated before India and the 
world; to that we shall adhere and seek, above all, to follow 
the paths which lead to world freedom and reorganisation, 
which must be based on our freedom. But any action taken 
by an individual Congressman, which goes beyond the 
Working Committee’s statement, will not only lead to a 
loosening of our^ discipline but to a weakening of our cause 
and to controversy when we have to present a united front. 
This has to be avoided. Strength will not come to us by 
individual action or by brave speeches but by disciplined 
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and united effort. The hour of trial has come again upon 
us. Let us be worthy of it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 
Abulkalam Azad 
Xallabhbhal Patel 

LORD ZETLAND'S STATEMENT IN THE 

nonsc OF lords 
SeptcmhcT 20, JOZO. 

In the house of Lords, asked by private notice bv Lord 
Snell to make a statement on India X^ord Zetland said he 
gladly responded to the invitation and did so with all the 
more readiness In that it provides me with an opportunity 
for giving expression to the high appreciation of His 
Majesty’s Government of the support, which has been 
accorded to them by all classes In India. From the Princes 
have come the most generous offers of men, money and 
personal service. From Individuals In ah parts of the coun- 
try there have poured In message of sympathy and support. 

His Majesty’s Government have noted with special 
gratlflcatlon the statements made by the Prime Ministers of 
the Punjab and Bengal pledging their aid unconditionally 
In the struggle upon which we have entered, and they have 
also observed with very real appreciation the support which 
the Governors have received from Ministries In all the 
Indian Provinces in putting into operation such measures 
as had been necessary to meet the abnormal circumstances 
resulting from the outbreak of war. ' 

Resort to force following upon a succession of breaches 
of faith by the German Government, unparalleled surely In 
the history of mankind, which compelled us to take up arms, 
has been unequivocally condemned by all political parties 
in India, whose leaders have expressed their unqualified 
sympathy with the victims of aggression. It is -Indeed 
abundantly clear that the triumph of the principles for 
which the Nazi Government stands would be regarded as 
a calamity of the utmost magnitude by all sections of Indian 
people. 

1 am bound to add, however, that In’^fhe course of a, 
statement recently Issued, Uiose who have been authorised ^ 
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to speak for the Indian National Congress have Indicated 
that they would find It difficult to co-operate with Great . 
Britain in the prosecution of the war except upon condi- 
tions affecting the political relations between the two coun- 
tries. These conditions have so far been expressed in 
abstract terms and I am not at present prepared to com- 
ment upon them. 

I can, however, assure you that the Viceroy is in •close 
personal contact with leaders of Indian opinion, including 
representatives oI the Congress and AU-India Muslim 
League, who likewise, within the last few days, defined their 
general attitude towards war, and that he hopes to discuss 
with them various issues arising out of the situation. 

I should like to add that a tribute is due to the Viceroy 
himself and his colleagues In the Government for the effi- 
ciency with which their preparations for meeting the 
emergency have been made and for the smoothness with 
which such preparations have carried into effect. 

Seplmher 27, 1930, 

Replying to the debate. Lord Zetland quoted Lord 
Snell’s remarks that It was natural, though rather ill-thhed, 
that the leaders of the Congress "should take this oppor- 
tusfity of reasserting their aims towards a fuller form of 
self-government than they at present possess.” 

I quite appreciate the fact that it is natural. 1 know 
many of the leaders of the Congress movement; they are 
men who are animated by burning patriotism and they do, 
I think, sometimes lose sight, while lifting their eyes to 
stars of the practical difficulties which stand in the way 
on the ground at their feet. But while I am ready to admit 
that it may be natural that they should take this occasion 
to reemphasise their cl^ms, 1 cannot help expressing the 
feeling that It is somewhat unfortunate that they should 
have chosen this time to reassert their claims. I say that 
lor more reasons than one. I think the British people are 
very susceptible to a treatment which they regard as hon- 
ourable and appropriate to a particular occasion. I think 
that they (the British) will be very much more willing, 
,^when the tImV comes, to listen to the claims made to them 
; than if they are animated by a spirit of resentment at the 



silence on my part at this janctnre would be a distinct dis- 
service both to India and England. I was unprepared for 
the old familiar flavour in the debate In the shape of draw- 
ing comparisons unflattering to the Congress. I maintain 
that the C6ngress is an all-inclusive body. Without offence 
to anybody it can be said of it that It is the one body that 
has represented for over half a century, without a rival, the 
vast masses of. India irrespective of class or creed. It has 
not a single Interest opposed to that of the Musalmans or 
that of the people of the States. Recent years have shown 
unmistakably that the Congress represents beyond doubt 
the interest of the people of the States. It Is that organisa- 
tion which has asked for a clear definition of the British in- 
tentions If the British are fighting for the freedom of all. 
then their representatives have to state in the clearest pos- 
sible terms that the freedom of India Is necessarily incluled 
in the war aim. The content of such freedom can only be 
decided by Indians and them alone. Surely it Is wrong for 
Lord Zetland to complain as he does, though in gentle term, 
that the Congress should at this Juncture, when Britain is 
engaged In a life and death strafe, ask for a clear decla- 
ration of British Intentions. I suggest that the Congress 
has done nothing strange or less than honourable in asking 
for such a declaration. Only a free India’s help is of value. 
And the Congress has every right to know that it can go to 
the people and tell them that at the end of the war India’s 
status as an independent country Is as much assured os that 
of Great Britain. As a friend of the British I, therefore, 
appeal to English statesmen that they will forget the old 
language of imperialists and open a new chapter for all 
those who have been held under imperial bondage. 

PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
(AUahabad, Septmber 29, 1939) 

I have read the report of Lord Zetland’s statement in 
the House of Lords with deep regret. I do not wish to enter 
into any controversy with him on this subject. The Congress 
Working Committee had explained the position of the Con- 
gress at length and with clarity and dignity. Lord Zetland 
has not followed the Working Committee's example in this 
respect. We had tried to consider the problem of India in 
the larger context of War alms and peace aims and has 
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requested British Govemment to declare clearly what their 
aims in this War were and further give effect to such alms 
in so far as it was possible to the present. 

It was made perfectly clear by the Working Committee 
as well as by Congress leaders that we were not out to bar- 
gain or to take advantage of England’s difficulty. But it 
was essential in our opinion, both from the point of view of 
India and the world, that these War aims should be clarified 
and people made to believe in their reality and their bona 
fides. It Is astonishing that a request of this kind should be 
called inopportune and ‘ill-timed. 

The question is not of India only, but of all the world 
and all those who have faith In the future of humanity and 
who are determined to rid the world of all causes of War 
and human exploitation. 

Therefore, the Working Committee requested the 
British Govemment not only on behalf of India, but on 
behalf of vast numbers of people In the world, to clarify 
this position and thus to bring some measure of hope in 
the despairing hearts of humanity. Being concerned es- 
pecially and Inevitably with India and the Indian people, 
we wanted to know how these War alms applied to India 
in the future and in the present. 

We want to know at the same time how they apply 
to countries of Europe, to China, and to the various colo- 
nies. We have condemned FUscl^ and all Its works with 
all our might. 

Lord Zetland says that it wiU be a calamity, If Con- 
gress Governments withdrew from the administration of 
various Provinces in India. 

I agree, but It would be an infinite calamity for us 
^d for others, if these Congress Governments foi^ot all 
ideals that we have proclaimed and lost, public support 
on which they based themselves. 

It would Iw also ss iaSaiiff cslsisity, if tbe War west 
on with no clarification of issues and resulted not only 
In terrible destruction and horror, but also In perpetua- 
tion of every system which was denounced in the name 
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of freedom and democracy. Whatever may be said about 
the statement of the Working Committee, no one can 
accuse them of vagueness. They have framed clear ques- 
tions vjhich demand answer. 

In this grave hour of trial for all the world, when the 
whole fabric of civilisation Is threatened, no responsible 
person, whether he is an Indian or an Englishman z)r any 
one else, can Ignore or set aside those vital questions. No 
one should talk In terms of petty bargaining when Issues 
at stake are so mighty and overwhelming. 

No one also can consider these issues in terms of 
twenty years ago, because the world has changed and 
India has changed and for any one to forget this over- 
whelming fact Is to exhibit his total want of understand- 
ing of things as they are. That way lies peril not only 
lor India and lor England, but for the world at large. 

Though the world has changed and Is likely to change 
in the immediate future at a terrific pace, X^rd Zetland 
still speaks -in terms of yesterdays that ate dead and 
gone. He might have delivered Ws speech twenty years 
ago. 

It is too late, It Is indeed impossible for any of us, 
whether we are in England or Didla, to stop the rushing 
torrent of change. If we are wise, we can control It to 
some extent, possibly divert it. Into right directions. 

I want to repeat with all the emphasis that I possess 
that we have not put forward any demand in the spirit 
of the market-place. It is our doty as responsible Indians 
to consider the freedom and prosperity of India. That Is 
the essential function of the Congress and it can never 
forget that. 

But we have endeavoured to view this, specially in . 
these dynamic times, from a larger point of view, because 
we ate convinced that no problem can be solved to-day 
without reference to world problems. ' 

If it was necessary for the sake of world freedom and 
prosperity, 1 am sure, India would even forego some Na- 
tional advantage, for we realise that national advantage * 
brought at that cost will not be worth having for long. 



But we must be convinced of that world freedom and 
we must see India in the picture of world freedom. Then 
only will War have meaning for us and move our minds 
and hearts, for then we shall be struggling and suffering 
for a cause that Is worthwhile not only for us, «but for 
all the peoples of the world. Because we feel that large 
numbers of British people have the same world Ideals as 
many of us possess in India that we have offered them 
our co*operation in the realization of these Ideals. But 
if these Ideals are not there, what do we fight for ? 

Only a free and consenting India can throw her 
weight for Ideals that are openly proclaimed and acted 
upon. 


\'1CER0Y INTERVIEWS LEADERS 

October 3, the Viceroy had talks with Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, Congress President and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
The talks commenced at iO-iS Ai.1. and lasted upto one 
PJ-f. The talks related to the Congress Working Com- 
mittee’s statement of September 14. 

October 4, Sardar Vallabhbhal Patel had an Interview 
with the Viceroy. 

ALL INDIA CONGRESS COSOnTTEC 
{Wardha, Oct. P— JO, 1039) 

WAR CRISIS 

The declaration of war In Europe has created an Inter- 
f national situation of the gravest import to the world and 
to India, and the All India Congress Committee charged 
with the heavy responsibility of guiding the people of India 
in this moment of world crisis, has sought guidance from 
the principles and declarations of the Congress in con- 
sidering this grave situation. The Congress has been 
' guided throughout by Its objective of achieving the inde- 
pendence of the Indian people and the establishment of 
a free democratic state in India wherein the tights and 
interests of all minorities are preserved and safe-guarded. 
The means it has adopted in Its struggles and activities 
have been peaceful and legitimate, and It has looked upon 
war andjvloience with horror and as opposed to progress 



and civilisation. In particular, the Congress declared itself 
opposed to all imperialist wars and to the domination 
of one country over another. 

In spite of the repeated declarations of the Congress 
in regard to war, the British Government have declared 
India a belligerent country without the consent of the 
Indian people, and various far-reaching measures have 
been hurried through the legislatures and promulgated in 
the form of ordinances vitally affecting them lAd cir- 
cumscribing and limiting the powers of the Provincial 
Governments. 

The All India Congress Committee, however, does not 
wish to take any final decision precipitately and without 
giving every opportunity for the war and peace aims of 
the British Government to be clarified, with particular 
reference to India. The Committee approves of and en- 
dorses the statement Issued by the Working Committee on 
September 14, 103d on the war crisis, and repeats the 
Invitation contained therein to the British Government 
to state their war aims and peace alms. 

While the Committee condemns Fascism and Nazi 
aggression, It Is convinced that peace and freedom can 
only be established and preserved by an extension of 
democracy to all colonial countries and by the application 
of the prmciple of self-determination to them so as to 
eliminate Imperialist control. In particular, India must be 
declared an independent nation and present application 
should be given to this status to the largest possible extent 
The AJCC. earnestly trusts that this declaration will be 
made by the British Government in any statement that 
it may make in regard to its war and peace alma , 

The Committee desire to declare afresh that Indian 
freedom must be based on democracy and unity and the 
full recognition and protecUon of the rights of all mino- 
rities to which the Congress has always pledged itself. 

The Committee approves of the formation by the 
Working Committee of the War Emergency Sub-Committee 
and authorises the Working Committee to take such steps 
as may be necessary to give effect to this resolution and 
to their statement on the war crisis i 
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ALL INDIA STATES* PEOPLES’ 
CONFERENCE 

STANDING COSOnTTEE’S STATEMENT 
(October II, J030.) 

The Standing Committee of the States’ Peoples’ Con- 
lerenye have met at a time of grave crisis In the world, 
when war rages In Europe and the people of India have 
to lake vital decisions of the gravest Import to their 
future. This future will necessarily comprise the states, 
and even in the present ^the crisis is having Its direct 
repercussions in the Indian States. The Committee desire 
to associate themselves fully with the statement Issued by 
the TVorklng Committee of the Indian National Congress 
on September 14, 1039, and with the resolutlbn of the All 
India Congress Committee on the War Crisis passed on 
October 10, 1939. Believing, as they do, in the unity of 
India and a common freedom for all the Indian people, 
they record their deep satisfaction that the Congress has, 
at this critical Juncture given powerful voice to tho de- 
mand of the Indian people for democratic freedom. In 
th^ freedom to come the people of the States must be 
equal sharers and they must be prepared to shoulder equal 
responsibilities. 

The Immediate cause of this war in Europe was Nazi 
aggression and the Western allies have proclaimed that 
they are fighting In the cause of democracy, freedom and 
self-determination. With these objectives the Standing 
Committee Is In full agreement but It Is incumbent that 
these objectives should be clarified and applied to coun- 
tries outside Europe and especially to India. The Stand- 
ing Committee therefore associate themselves with the 
wquest made by the National Congress to the British 
for a full and unequivocal statement of 
II war and peace aims. These alms should be ap- 
-pvupie rft Yne Inffian 'Bta’tes also, Wno ’five 
^ner an autocratic astern which Is more reactionary 
even the Nazi regime against which Britain is fight- 
s' As the Congress Working Committee has stated. 
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“the British Government in todia is more responsible for 
this autocracy than even the Rulers themselves, as has 
been made painfully evident during the past year.” To 
support this system in India is the vety negation of demo- 
cracy and all that Great Britain is said to stand for in. 
the war. 

Many of the Rulers of Indian States have offered their 
services and resources to Great Britain for the prosecution 
of the war and have expressed their support of the cause 
of democracy in Europe. It is Incongruous In the extreme 
that such professions should be made while undiluted 
autocracy prevails In the States. The rulers have not in 
any way sought to consult their people before offering the 
resources of their States or committing themselves to the 
war. The Standing Comnuttee. speaking on behalf of the 
people of the Indian States, cannot accept this commit- 
ment, or agree to this continuation of autocracy in the 
States because war has broken out in Europe. 

The Committee note that the war has already been 
used for the purpose of introducing new and stringent 
repressive measures and putting an end to civil liberty 
In many of the States. In some states, promised reforms 
in the administration have been deliberately postponed 
because of the war. A war, ostensibly for democracy, is 
thus resulting in greater autocracy and repression In the 
States and in stopping ail advance. The people of the 
States express their strongest protest against this tod are 
wholly unable to give their support to the war under 
these conditions. They may have to resist impositions 
forced down upon them. 

In the opinion of the Standing Committee the ques- 
tion of Introducing democratic institutions in the States 
is of urgent and vital importance, so that the people of 
the States might take their proper place in the shaping 
of a free and independent India and in the new world 
order to come. The Committee therefore Invite the various 
Rulers to declare that th^ accept the objective of full 
responsible government in their States and undertake to 
give effect to It, in the largest possible measure, in the 
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Immediate future. The new repressive legislation should 
be suspended and civil liberty allowed. India may be 
legally at war but there are no war conditions anywhere 
near India and certainly not in the States, which can 
justify the application of extreme measures of repression. 

The Standing Committee desire to make It clear that 
the' Rulers can expect no co-operation from the people 
unless these fundamental changes are made and the 
governance of the States Is carried on with popular con- 
sent and through popular representatives. 

The Committee send thrir greetings to the peoples of 
many States who are carrying on, with courage and forti- 
tude, their struggle for democratic freedom and civil 
liberty. This struggle must Inevitably become a part of 
the larger struggle for Indian freedom and for that people 
should prepare. 

DECLARATION OF HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE VICERY 

Oct 7S, im 

His Excellency the "Viceroy issued the following state- 
ment in regard to Britain's policy to India on 18th 
October 

"Since the outbreak of war and more particularly dur- 
ing the last four weeks I have been in the closest touch 
with the leaders of political opinion In British India and 
with representatives of the Princely Order; and I have 
spared no effort to acquaint myself by personal discussion 
with the trend of feeling; to ascertain the views of the 
different sections of public opinion In this country on the 
great questions of the day, and in particular on this 
question of the basis on which, and the extent to which, 
India could»best co-operate in toe prosecution of toe war; 
and to satisfy myself as to the extent to which a basis 
■ of common agreement exists, and as to the manner In 
which the position, so far as it may still remain obscure, 



can best be clarlfled Matters have now reached a point 
at which, In my Judgment, It would be well that I should 
make a statement designed. In the light of the discussions 
which I have had during these past few weeks, to clear the 
position on the main questions which emerge at the pre- 
sent moment I would make a preliminary observation 
I have had the advantage of a full and frank discussion 
with no fewer than 52 people — ^with Mr Oandhl, with the 
President and Members of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, with Mr Jlnnah and with representative Mem- 
bers of the Muslim League Organlaatlon, with the Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes, and with a great 
variety of persons prominent in the political life of British 
India 

As was only to be expected, conversations with repre- 
sentatives of so many different points of view revealed 
marked differences of outlook, markedly different demands, 
and markedly different solutions for the problems that lie 
before us Again, and that too was what might have been 
expected at a time such as the present, reservations or 
demands for special protection on one side have tended 
to be balanced by proposals for still more marked con- 
stitutional changes on another I would ask that these 
differences of view, deeply and sincerely held, I have not 
the least doubt, by those who have advanced them to me, 
should be borne In mind when we consider our present 
problems, for they have a very direct and obvious rele- 
vance to them 

I trust most earnestly that I shall be able to dispel 
certain misapprehenslcms which are, I am clear, widely 
and genuinely held, and that, even if to a degree more 
limited than has been urged upon me from many quarters, 

I may be able to clarify the position as regards our hopes 
and our objectives for India, and to make some little con- 
tribution to the removal of the obstacles which existing 
doubts on that point have caused to that full, generous, 
and ready co-operation which It Is I am certain her 
anxiety and that of her peoples to give today to a good 
X'KUse, 
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The essential matters on which a clarification of the 
position Is beyond any question desired are — 

First.— What ate the objectives of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in the war? To what extent are they of such 
a character that India with her long hlstroy and great 
traditions can, with a clear conscience, associate herself 
with them ? 

Second.— What Is the future that Is contemplated In 
the constitutional sphere for the Indian Continent ? What 
are the intentions of His Majesty’s Government ? Is it 
possible to define those intentions more precisely and in 
such a manner as to leave the world in no doubt as to 
the ultimate status envisaged for India as far as the 
British Commonwealth Is concerned ? 

Third.— In what way can the desire of India and of 
Indian public opinion for a closer association, and an 
effective association, with the prosecution of the war best 
be satisfied ? 

Let me deal with these questions in the order in which 
1 have stated them. Let me in the first place consider 
to what extent in existing conditions and at this stage 
In the development of the campaign in which we are 
engaged any positive and satisfactory answer admits of 
being given to the demand for a more precise definition 
01 our objectives. In endeavouring to answer that question 
I do not propose to touch on the question of our objec- 
tives for India. That is a matter which I will deal '^th 
separately in answering the second question which I have 
mentioned above. His Majesty’s Government have not 
themselves yet defined with any ultimate precision their 
detailed objectives in the prosecution of the war. It is 
obvious that such a definition come only at a later stage 
in the campaign, and that when it does come, it cannot 
be a statement of the alms of any single ally. There 
may be many changes in the world position and in the 
sltneJilon that confronts \» betoie the war comes to an 
end, and much must depend on the circumstances in which 
it does come to an end ,and on the intervening course of 
the campaign. 



• ''The experience of all history shows In these circum- 
stances the unwisdom and the Impracticability of precise 
definition at so early a stage as that which we have now 
reached. But the fact that, lor the reasons I have given, 
precise definition is not practicable does not mean, as I 
see it, that there is any real doubt, or any imcertainty. 
In the minds of the public, whether In India or la the 
United Kingdom or in any allied country, as to the mo- 
tives which have actuated us In entering into the war, 
and consequently the broad general objectives which we 
have before us in the camp^ln which is now being waged. 
We are fighting to resist aggression whether directed 
against ourselves or others. Our general aims have been 
stated by the Prime Minister within the last few Hays 
as follows : — We are seeking no material advantage for 
ourselves. We are not aiming only at victory, but look- 
ing beyond it to laying a fotmdatlon of a better interna- 
tional system which will mean that war is not to be the 
inevitable! lot of each succee^g generation. We, like 
all the peoples of Europe, long for peace; but It must be 
a real and settled peace, not an uneasy truce Iterrupted 
by constant alarms and threats. This statement, I think, 
clearly establishes the nature of the cause for which we 
are fighting, and justifies. If justification is needed, the 
extension by India of her moral support and her goodwill 
toi the prosecution of that cause. > 

Let me turn now to the second question which has been 
put to me — the question of India’s future and of the lines 
of her constitutional development. That is a question, 
I am certain in the Ught of my conversations, which Is 
of the greatest and most acute interest to all parties and 
all sections of opinion in this country. As matters stand 
today, the constitutional position of India and the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government are governed by the pro- 
visions of the Government ot India Act, 1935. Part IH 
'Of the Act, which provides for the conferment of Pro- 
vincial Autonomy on the Provinces of British India, has 
been Implemented. For nearly 2Yt years now the Pro- 
vinces have been conducting their own affairs under the 
scheme of the Act. That they hare done so, on the whole,’ 
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Trtth great success, even If now and then dlfBcultles have 
arisen, no one can question. Whatever the political party 
in power in those Provinces all can look with satisfaction 
on a distinguished record of public achievement during 
the last 2^ years. The experience that they have had 
has shown beyond any question that whatever minor pro- 
blems the application of the scheme of the Act may have 
presented, whatever dlfflcultles may have confronted us 
in the operation of the Act from time to time in the 
provincial sphere, jthe scheme of tho Act is essentially 
sound, and that it transfers great power and gives great 
opportunities to popularly elected governments dependent 
on the support of a majority in their legislatures. 

The second stage contemplated by the Act was the re- 
constitution of the Central Government on such a basis as 
to achieve the essential goal of Indian unity. The method 
contemplated for that purpose was the achievement of a 
Federation of Ail-India, In which the representatives of 
all political parties in British India would, together with 
the Rulers of the Indian States, form a unified Govern- 
ment of India as a whole. I am only too conscious of the seve- 
nty of the criticisms that have been advanced from many 
different points of view against the federal scheme and 
against the arrangements embodied In Part not the Act. I 
will say today no more than that, having myself had so close 
a familiarity not only with the framing of the provisions, 
but with the preliminary work which has been done with 
a view to putting them into force, I [have throughout 
believed that the federal scheme in its operation would 
have turned out as satisfactorily, as broadly speaking, we 
can all of us regard the 'scheme of Provincial Autonomy 
as having turned out. I will not dilate on that subject 
today, for our work in connection with the federal scheme 
has been suspended. But In reaffirming as I do my 
belief in the essential soundness of the federal aspects 
of the Act of 1935, I do so with the greater emphasis 
because of the evidence wMch the federal previsions of 
the Act constitute of the anxiety of hi<} Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to achieve, with the minimum of delay, and on the 
basis which appears to represent the greatest amount of 



agreement between the various parties and Interests af- 
fected, the unity of India, and to advance beyond a fur- 
ther and a most Important milestone on the road to 
India’s goal. 

Such being the background against which we are work- 
ing, what are the intentions and alms of His Majesty’s 
Government in relation to India ? I cannot do better in 
reply to that question than to refer to the statement made 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, and with their full 
authority, by the late Secretary of State for India in the 
House of Commons on the 6th February 1935. That state- 
ment makes the position clear beyond a shadow of doubt. 
It refers to the pledge given in the Preamble of the Act 
of 1919, and it makes it dear that it was no part of the 
plan of His Majesty’s Government to repeal that pledge. 
It confirms equally the inlepretation placed in 1929 by 
Lord Irwin, as Viceroy, again on the authority of the 
Government of the day, on that Preamble, that “the natu- 
ral Issue of India’s progress as there contemplated is the 
attainment of Domlnfon Status." 1 need not dilate on the 
words of that statement. ' They are clear and positive. 
They are enshrined in the parliamentary record. They 
stand as a definite and categorical exposition of the policy 
of His Majesty's Government today, and of their intentions 
today in this end, the future constitutional development 
and position of India. I would add only that the Instru- 
ment of Instructions issued to me as Governor-General by 
His Majesty the King Emperor in May 1937 lays upon me 
as a Governor-General a direction so to exercise the trust 
which His Majesty has reposed in me "that the partner- 
ship between India and the United Kingdom within our 
Empire may be furthered to the end that India may at- 
tain its due place among our Dominions.” 

That is the policy and that Is the position. Those are 
the Intentions of His Majesty’s Government. Let me go on 
to say another word about the Act of 1935. That Act was 
based on the greatest measure of common agreement which 
it was possible to obtain at the time when it was framed. It 
was based, as is well known to all of us, on the common 
labours of British and Indian statesmen, and of represen- 


tatlves of British India a$ well as of the Indian States 
over a long period of years. All parties were at one stage 
or other closely associated with those deliberations. And 
I can speak from personal experience when I bear tribute 
to the extreme anriety of all those of us on whom, in the 
Joint Select Committee, there fell the more particular res- 
ponsibility for devising proposals for the consideration of 
Parliament, to ensure that the fullest account had been 
taken of all interests; of the views of all political parties; 
and that nothing had been left undone to ensure that 
the outcome of our labours reflected the greatest measure 
of agreement practicable in the conditions that confronted 
us. 

Be that as It may, His Majesty’s Government recognise 
that when the time comes to resxune consideration of the 
plan for the future federal Government of India, and of 
the plan destined to give effect to the assurances given 
in Parliament by the late Secretary of State, to which I 
have just referred, It will be necessary to reconsider in the 
light of the then circumstances to^hat extent the de- 
tails of' the plan embodied in the Act of ld35 remain ap- 
propriate. And I am authorised now by His Majesty’s 
Government to say that at the end of the war they will 
be very willing to enter Into consultation with represen- 
tatives of the several communities, parties, and Interests, 
in India, and with the Indian Princes, with a view to 
securing their aid and co-operation in the framing of such 
modifications as pay seem desirable. 

I have I trust, in what I have Just said, made clear 
that the intention and the anxiety of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment is, as stated in the Instrument of Instructions 
to the Govemor-General, to further the partnership 
between India and the United Kingdom within the Empire 
to the end that India may attain her due place among 
the great Dominions. The scheme of Government em- 
« ^ designed as an essential stage 

m that process. But I have made clear in what I have 
that His Majesty’s Government will, at the end 
of the war, be prepared to regard the scheme of the Act 
as open to modification in the light of Indian views. And 
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whether Indian or European In this country, that the 
largest measure of agreement practicable should be 
achieved. With the best will in the world, progress must 
be conditioned by practical considerations. I am convinc- 
ed myself, if I may say so with the utmost emphasis, that, 
having regard to the extent of agreement which in fact 
exists in the constitutional field, and on this most difficult 
and Important queslon of the nature of the arrangement 
to be made for expediting and facilitating the attainment 
by India of her full status, there Is nothing to be gained 
by phrases which, widely and generally expressed, con- 
template a state of things which is unlikely to stand at 
the present point of political development the test of 
practical application or to result in that unified effort 
by all parties and all communities In India on the basis 
of whldi alone India can hope to go forward as one and 
to occupy the place to which her history and her destinies 
entitle her. I would ask that these words of caution be 
not taken as Indicating any lack of sympathy on the part 
of His Majesty’s Government for the aspirations of India, 
or any Indifference to the pace of her advance: and I 
would repeat that His Majesty’s Government are but con- 
cerned to use their best endeavours, now as in the past, 
to bring about that measure of agreement and under- 
standing between all parties and all interests in this 
country wlfich is so essential a condition of progress to- 
wards India's goal. 

I turn now to the arrangements to be made to secure 
the association of public opinion in India with the con. 
duct of the war. India’s contribution has already been 
great, great to a degree which has Impressed the imagina- 
tion of the world. At the head of the list I would -put 
the contribulton which India has made in spiritual, and 
not in material, terms, — the support of her peoples for a 
cause which they can regard as a good and a righteous 
cause. In the material field equally her contribution is 
already most significant, and may be greater still. And 
In the circumstances the desire, the anxiety, of public 
opinion in India to be associated with the conduct of the 



at all times In the past It has been, to spare no pains 
to further agreement by any means in their power In 
the hope of contributing to the ordered and harmonious 
progress of India towards her goal. Let me in that con- 
nection add that In the conversations I have had, repre- 
sentatives of the minorities have urged most strongly on 
me the necessity of a clear assurance that full weight 
would be given to their views and to their Interests In any 
modifications that may be contemplated. On that I need 
say no more than that, over more than a decade, at the 
three Round Table Conferences, and at -the Joint Select 
Committee, His Mafesty’s Government consulted with and 
had the assistance of the advice of representatives of all 
parties and all Interests in this country» It is unthinkable 
that we should now proceed to plan afresh, or to modify 
in any respect, any important part of India’s future Con- 
stitution without again taking counsel with those who 
have in the recent past been so closely associated in a like 
task with His Majesty’s Government and with Parliament, 

That some even more existenslve scheme than I have 
mentioned, some even more widely phrased indication of 
the intentions of His Majesty’s Government, is desired in 
certain quarters in this country, I am fully aware from 
the conversations I have had during these last few weeks. 
That that is a desire held with sincerity, and that those 
who hold it are convinced that it is In the manner in 
question that the future progress and development of 
India and the expressed intentions of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment can best be fulfilled, I fully and readily accept. 
I would utter one word only of caution. And if I say 
that the situation must be faced in terms of world politics 
and of political realities in this country, I do so from no 
lack of sympathy, and no lack of appreciation of the 
motives that weigh v/ith the people of India and. the 
ideals that appeal to them. But I would urge that it is 
essential In matters of this nature, affecting the future 
of tens of millions of people, affecting the relations of the 
great communities, affecting the Princes of India, affect- 
ing the immense commercial and industrial enterprises. 
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whether Indian or European in this country, that the 
largest measure of agreement practicable should be 
achieved. With the best will in the world, progress must 
be conditioned by practical considerations. I am convinc- 
ed myself, if I may say so with the utmost emphasis, that, 
having regard to the extent of agreement which in fact 
exists in the constitutional field, and on this most difficult 
and important queslon of the nature of the arrangement 
to be made for expediting and facilitating the attainment 
by India of her full status, there is nothing to be gained 
by phrases which, widely and generally expressed, con- 
template a state of things which Is unlikely to stand at 
the present point of political development the test of 
practical application or to result in that unified effort 
by all parties and all communities in India on the basis 
of which alone India can hope to go forward as one and 
to occupy the place to which her history and her destinies 
entitle her. I would ask that these words of caution be 
not taken as Indicating any lack of sympathy on the part 
of His Majesty's Government for the aspirations of India, 
or any Indifference to the pace of her advance: and I 
would repeat that His Majesty’s Government ore but con- 
cerned to use their best endeavours, now as in the past, 
to bring about that measure of agreement and under- 
standing between all patties and all Interests in this 
country which Is so essential a condition of progress to- 
wards India’s goal. 

I turn now to the arrangements to be made to secure 
the association of public opinion in India with the con- 
duct of the war. India’s contribution has already been 
great, great to a degree which has impressed the Imagina- 
tion of the world. At the head of the list I would put 
the contrlbuiton which India has made in spiritual, and 
not in material, terms,— the support of her peoples for a 
caiise which they can regard as a good and a righteous 
cause. In the material field equally her contribution is 
already most significant, and may be greater stiU. And 
in the circumstances the desire, the anxiety, of public 
opinion in India to be associated with the conduct of the 
war is naturaUy one with which I personaUy have through- 
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out felt the greatest sympathy. In the c-Urcumstances I 
have described, the desuibUtty of steps to ensure that 
leaders of public opinion should be In the closest touch 
with developments Is of the first importance. 

I have discussed with the utmost franimess with the 
leaders of the various parties who have beeh good enough 
to come to see me In connection with the constitutional 
position, by what machinery we could best give effect to 
this desire. We have examined a variety of expedients, 
and there has been no hesitation on the part of any of 
us In assessing the advantages and the disadvantages pre- 
sented by each of them. I do not propose today to examine 
those various alternatives In particular detail- 1 will only 
say that In the light of .my conversations and of the views 
(by no means, always In accord) of representatives of the 
great parties and of the Princes I am of opinion that the 
right solution would be the establishment of a consultative 
group, npresentattve ot alii •major poJJttca^ ■paiWw 
British India and of the Indian Princes, over which the 
Governor-General would himself preside, which would be 
summoned at his invitation, and which would have as Its 
object the association of public opinion in India with the 
conduct of the war and with questions relating to war 
activities. 

This group, for practical reasons, would Inevitably be 
limited in size. But His Majesty’s Government contem- 
plate that It should be fully representative, and In parti- 
cular that Its personnel should be drawn by the Governor- 
General from panels prepared by the various major poli- 
tical parties, from which a selection ot individuals to at- 
tend meetings of the group would be made by the Gover- 
nor-General. I hope In the very near future to enter Into, 
consultation with political leaders and with the Princes 
on this question. I have no doubt, whatever that an ar- 
rangement of this nature wlU most materially contribute 
to associating the Indian States and British India with 
the steps which are being taken for the prosecution of the 
war and with the arrangements that are being made In 
that connection: and I am craifident, too, that In an asso- 
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elation of this nature of representatives of all parties and 
all Interests there lies the germ of that fuller and broader 
association of all points of view In this country which 
contain In It the seeds of such advantage for the future 
of India as a whole. 

• When I spoke to the Central Legislature a month ago, 
I made an appeal for unity. 1 would repeat that appeal 
today. It is my earnest hope that the explanations I 
have given will have contributed materially to the removal 
of misunderstandings. Even, If on certain points I have 
not, to my knowledge, been able to give assurances so com- 
prehensive as those which would I know have been wel- 
comed in certain political quarters In India, I would urge 
insistently that this is not a moment at which to risk 
the splitting of the unity of India on the rock 
of particular phrases, and I would press that we should 
continue to aim at the unity of India even If differences 
of greater or less significance' continue to exist. We live 
in difficult and anxious days. Great ideals are in issue. 
Dangers real and Imminent face our civilization. Those 
dangers are as real and as Imminent in the case of India 
as of any other member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, Those Ideals are as precious to India as to any 
country in the Empire or In the world. At this grave 
moment In the destinies of nations, my prayer to all 
parties would be not to dissociate themselves from the 
common effort, but to lend their co-operation and their 
assistance in the prosecution of the war. There could be 
no mote decisive proof of India's fidelity to her best tra- 
ditions than the full use of the opportunities afforded to 
her by the war for concerted endeavour. The Ideals we 
have set before us, the objects to secure which we are 
engaged in the present struggle, are such as to command 
widespread sympathy and widespread support in India. 
They are in harmony with her past history and her high- 
est traditions. It Is my hope that in the grave juncture 
which we face India go forward as a united country 
in support of a common cause.” 



STATEMENTS ON THE VICEREGAL DECLARATION 
Oel. IS, 1939. 

By Mahatma Oandhl 

The Viceregal declaration Is profoundly disappoint- 
ing. It would have been better It the British Government 
had declined to make any dclaratlon whatsoever. The 
long statement made by the Viceroy simply shows that 
the old policy of ‘divide and rule' is to continue. So far^ 
as I can see, the Congress will be no party to It, nor can 
the India of Congress conception be a partner with Bri- 
tain in her war with Herr Hitler. The Indian declaration 
shows clearly that there Is to be no democracy for India, 
if Britain can prevent it. Another Round Table Confer- 
ference is promised at the end of the War. Like its pre- 
decessor it is bound to faU. The Congress asked for bread 
and it has got a stone. What the future has In store for 
India, I dare not foretell. I do not blame the Viceroy or 
the leaders of Britain for the unfortunate result. The 
Congress will have to go into wilderness again before it 
becomes strong and pure enough to reach Its objective. I 
have no doubt that Congressmen will await the Working 
Committee’s decision. 

By Congress President 

The Viceroy’s announcement is disappointing to the 
extreme but not at all surprising. Its tragedy is that sym- 
pathy, and goodwill in favour of Great Britain should have 
been allowed to dissipate leaving behind once again jet- 
sam and Sotsam of suspicion and distrust and ill-feeling. 
The Viceroy refers to and confirms the past announce- 
ments regarding the goal of British policy in India and 
promises a Round Table Conference at the end of the 
war as preliminary to the revision of the Government of 
India Act of 1935. The announcement of 1929 was made 
Immediate before the Lahore Congress which considered 
it to be so inadequate and unsatisfactory as to justify a 
change In the Congress creed fixing complete indepen- 
dence of India as the object of the Congress and'laimch- 
ing a campaign of civil disobedience which lasted from 
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1930-34. Sir Samuel Hoare's statement was made to satisfy 
people who had insisted on the Incorporation of the goal 
of Dominion Status in the Act of 1935, which the British 
Government, and the Parliament deliberately refused to 
Incorporate in the Act, In spite of these declarations 
and other the Congress rejected the Act of 1935. It was 
not hope that the reiteration of those very announcements 
which has been repeated without reserve— although they 
are now made in polite and consolidatory language, would 
satisfy any one and the Viceroy has anticipated the 
reception which his announcement is likely to get. We 
have had experience of round table conferences, their 
Interminable discussions, their window-dressing, their re- 
presentative character and above all their none too con- 
cealed attempt to take advanage of such differences and 
deficiencies as exist In this country, for most of which 
the British Government are themselves responsible. 

There Is another Important announcement regarding 
the formation of a Consultative Group consisting of re- 
presentatives elected by the Viceroy from amongst a panel 
nominated by different organisations. Its functions, as the 
name suggests, would be consultative. It will have no 
power to come to a decision and will In effect have no 
other function than giving moral support to the decisions 
taken by others. There is no room now left for any one 
to doubt that British policy remains what it has always 
been and that all talk about democracy and resistance 
to aggression Is not meant to apply to India. 

Indeed the Prime Minister declared more than once 
that the war aim Is protection of freedom of European 
countries and establishment of peace in Europe based on 
status quo. In a war fought for this purpose India can 
have no interest and victory for Britain can only imply 
continuance of the present condition not only for India 
but also for other exploited and suppressed people out- 
side Europe. India will be false to her Interest and un- 
true to the best interest of other suppressed nationalities 
If she helps imperialism to srengthen Itself. It is still 
open to Britain to rule withoot her consent and even ex- 
pect material help for the conduct of war, but Great 
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STATEMENTS ON THE VICEBEGAI, DECLARATION 
OcL JS, 1939. 

By Mahatma Gandhi 

The Viceregal declaration Is profoimdly disappoint- 
ing. It would have been better If the British Government 
had declined to make any dclaration whatsoever. The 
long statement made by the Viceroy simply shows that 
the old policy of 'divide and rule’ is to continue. So far^ 
as I can see, the Congress vrtll be no party to it, nor can 
the India of Congress conception be a partner with Bri- 
tain in her war with Herr Hitler. The Indian declaration 
shows clearly that there Is to be no democracy for India, 
if Britain can prevent it. Another Round Table Confer- 
ference Is promised at the end of the War. Like Its pre- 
decessor it is bound to fall. The Congress asked for bread 
and It has got a stone. What the future has in store for 
India, I dare not foretell. I do not blame the Viceroy or 
the leaders of Britain for the unfortunate result. The 
Congress will have to go into wilderness again before It 
becomes strong and pure enough to teach Its objective. I 
have no doubt that Congressmen wUl await the Working 
Committee's decision. 

By Congress President 

The Viceroy's announcement is disappointing to the 
e^rtreme but not at all surprising. Its tragedy is that sym- 
pathy, and goodwill in favour of Great Britain should have 
been allowed to dissipate leaving behind once again Jet- 
sam and flotsam of suspicion and distrust and ill-feeling. 
The Viceroy refers to and confirms the past announce- 
ments regarding the goal of BriUsh policy tn India and 
promises a Round Table Conference at the end of the 
war as preliminary to the revision of the Government of 
India Act of 1835. The announcement of 1929 was made 
immediate before the Lahwe Congress which considered 
It to be so inadequate and unsatisfactory as to Justify a 
change in the Congress creed flxing complete indepen- 
dence of India as the object of the Congress and'launch- 
ing a campaign ol civB disobedience which lasted Irom 
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1930-34. Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement was made to satisfy 
people who had Insisted on the incorporation of the goal 
of Dominion Status in the Act of 1935, which the British 
Government, and the Parliament deliberately refused to 
incorporate in the Act. In spite of these declarations 
and other the Congress rejected the Act of 1935. It was 
not hope that the reiteration of those very announcements 
which has been repeated without reserve — although they 
are now made in polite and consoUdatory language, would 
satisfy any one and the Viceroy has anticipated the 
reception which his announcement Is likely to get. We 
have had experimce of round table conferences, their 
Interminable discussions, their window-dressing, their re- 
presentative character and above all their none too con- 
cealed attempt to take advanage of such differences and 
deficiencies as exist in this country, for most of which 
the British Government are themselves responsible. 

There is another Important announcement regarding 
the formation of a Consultative Group consisting of re- 
presentatives elected by the Viceroy from amongst a panel 
nominated by different organisations. Its functions, as the 
name suggests, would be consultative. It will have no 
power to come to a decision and will in effect have no 
other function than giving moral support to the decisions 
taken by others. There Is no room now left for any one 
to doubt that British policy remains what it has always 
been and that all talk about democracy and resistance 
to aggression is not meant to apply to India. 

Indeed the Prime Minister declared more than once 
that the war aim Is protection of freedom of European 
countries and establishment of peace In Europe based on 
status quo. In a war fought for this purpose India can 
have no interest and victory for Britain can only Imply 
continuance of the present condition not only for India 
but also tor other exploited and suppressed people out- 
side Europe. India will be false to her interest and un- 
true to the best interest of other suppressed nationalities 
If she helps imperialism to srengthen itself. It is still 
open to Britain to rule withoot her consent and even ex- 
pect material help for the conduct of war, but Great 



Britain shall not have that spiritual support of India of 
which the Viceroy has spoken In such eloquent terms. The 
annoimcement has effectively destroyed the foundation for 
any such moral and spiritual support and war, as now 
appears to every one has always been a war for strength- 
ening of Britain’s imperial position in her possession. Much 
advertised high aims are crumbled into dust at the first 
touch of reality. I hope that Congressmen will await 
with patience and determination the reply of the Work- 
ing Committee and conduct themselves with restraint 
and dignity. 

By Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Kehru jointly. 

We have read the Viceroy’s statement with deep re- 
gret. If this is the final answer of the British Govern- 
ment to the people of India, then, there Is no common 
ground between the two and our path diverge completely. 

The whole statement Is a complete repudiation of all 
that India stands for, nationally and internationally. It 
is a statement which would have been out of date twen- 
ty years ago; today it has absolutely no relation to reality. 
There Is no mention in It of independence, freedom, 
democracy or self-determination; no attempt even to Jus- 
tify the dragooning of India Into the war without refer- 
ence to her people and her being forced to Join an 
adventure for objectives which are not hers. These 
objectives appear clearly from the Viceroy’s statement to 
be the preservation and maintenance of the British Impe. 
rial and financial structure In India and abroad. 

The “better international system”, to which the Bri- 
tish Premier has referred, is evidently meant to preserve 
and strengthen this structure. Apart from this, it relates, 
according to !hlm, to the peoples of Europe and not to 
Asia or Africa. India continues where she is; the colonies 
remain where they are; imperialism is still meant to 
fiourlsh. 

• All this seems to follow from the Viceroy’s statement 
and if this is the aim of the war it is difficult to' Imagine 
that erea the Srffis* 2irl^ £s li dees fa an 
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age that is past and done with, can expect any self- 
respecting Indian to co-operate with it. 

The hand of friendship that the Congress had ex- 
tended to the British people in this hour of world crisis 
has been spumed by their Government. How far that 
Government represents them, it is for them to say, but 
we have to consider the Viceroy’s statement as England’s 
reply to India. 

What our next steps should be it would be prematiure 
and improper for us to say at this stage. That is for 
the Working Committee to decide and the Committee is 
meeting for that purpose soon. The hour Is a grave one 
and requires all our tmlted wisdom and courage and dis- 
cipline and mutual forbearance. Let us bear ourselves 
with dignity and restraint and hold together in the cause 
ol India’s freedom. s 

LOnD ZETLAND’S STATEMENT IN ■mE 
' ' HOUSE OF LORDS 
Ods 18, 1839 

In the course of his statement in the House of Lords. 
Lord Zetland said : 

It will perhaps be for the convenience of your lord- 
ships If I preface what I have to say with a brief objec- 
tive account ol events in India immediately preceding and 
following the invasion of Poland by Germany. On the 
outbreak of the war one thing was immediately made ap- 
parent and that was that the overwhelming feeling of 
the Indian people from one end of the country to the 
other was one of violent protest against the outrage com- 
mitted by he Nazi Government against decencies of civi- 
lised existence and of deep detestation of all that the 
International methods associated with the name of Hitler 
stands for and that feeling, as I pointed out in the course 
o! a few words, which I addressed to your lordships on 
September 26 , found expression in spontaneous support 
from men and women of ail creeds and classes and com- 
munities: 
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Yet while this was so, it was a fact that the most 
numerous and most powerful political party In India, the 
Indian National Congress, had committed itself some time 
earlier to a specific attitude In the event of war breaking 
out in which Great BrltJun was Involved. Their attitude 
was further defined when early In August they took excep- 
tion to certain precautionary methods taken by His 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of India In 
pursuance of their obligation to secure the safety of India, 
and as an Indication of their disapproval of the action 
taken, they called upon the Congress members of the 
Central Legislatlce Assembly to refrain from attending the 
forthcoming session. 

The particular measure to which exception was taken 
was the despatch of external defence troops from India 
to Egypt and Aden and Singapore. This action was taken 
on the urgent advice of the highest naval and military 
authorities. The situation,* at that time, was such that 
the possibility of a threat to the safety of India, both 
from west and from east, could not be excluded and from 
the military point of view it was essential that the wes- 
tern and eastern approaches to India should be adequately 
defended. It would clearly have been the height of folly 
to have given the world by discussion In the legislature 
advance notice of our military dispositions. 

Nevertheless, both the Viceroy and I were anxious to 
take leaders of political parties In India Into our con- 
fidence and our plans were, therefore, communicated to 
the leaders of political parties In the Assembly, including, 
of course, the Congress Party. 

So much for the precautionary measures, to which 
gxceptlon was subsequently taken. I now come to the 
outbreak of war. For a long time past, the Viceroy with 
my full knowledge and approval has been In close touch 
with the most outstanding figure on the Indian political 
stage— Mahatma Gandhi; and here may 1 pause for a 
moment to pay a personal tribute to Mr.. Gandhi, known 
to and beloved by peoples of India for the readiness, which 
he has shown not only to Interpret to us the viewpoint 
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and aspirations of the Congress, but to endeavour to ap- 
preciate in his turn our viewpoint and difBcultles with 
■which we have had to grapple and furthermore, for the 
help which he has most 'wUltagly given us in our endea- 
vours to surmount them. 

This being so, It was natural that Immediately on the 
outbreak 'of war the Viceroy should have invited Mr. 
Gandhi ^o take counsel with him. The invitation was 
promptly 'accepted and within forty-eight • hours of the 
declaration of war they were In close consultation. The 
outcome Is known, for Mr. Gandhi has himself stated 
publicly that, speaking In his purely personal capacity — 
for he was not authorised to speak for the Congress — his 
view was that In the stni^le upon which this country bad 
entered, India should give us unconditional support. 
Thereafter, the Working Committee of the Congress met 
at Wardha to consider the situation and they invited to 
their Council Room not only members of the Working 
Committee but-others, including Pandit Jawaharlal Nehni 
and Mr. Subhas Rose. 

It was not, however, until September 15, that the 
result of their deliberations was made known in the form 
of a comprehensive statement. Such a document, setting 
forth as It did the views of the most powerful political 
party in India, called for the most careful consideration. 
Your lordships may study it for yourselves, for you will 
find it printed ns an annex to the Viceroy’s statement 
in the White Paper and it is sufficient for my purpose at 
the moment to say that, broadly speaking, the effect of 
it was, while condemning unequivocally the action of the 
German Government, to make it clear before they, as a 
party, decide to give us their support, they would wish 
to be Informed of our war alms and in particular, bow 
those alms would apply to India. 

Meanwjille, the^ Working Committee, of the next most 
numerous and powerful political party In India— the AU- 
Indla Muslim League, whose president, Mr. Jinnah had 
also been in consultation with the Viceroy — met to take 
stock of the situation and issued a statement on Septem- 



ber 18 . from which it was apparent that while Muslims, 
equally with the Congress, unhesitatingly condemned ag- 
gression, of ’which the Nazi Government had been guilty, 
there was between their view and that of the Congress re- 
garding the internal political situation a substantial 
divergence. Here, again, I need not enter into detail, for 
the text of this statement also will be found in the tlhiite 
Paper. 

The Viceroy has been at pains to acquaint himself 
fully with the 'rtew of these two organisations by personal 
discussion with their leaders. But his consultations did 
not stop there, for there were the Princes, who from the 
first have thrown their whole weight into the scale against 
aggression and who bad been in close contact with the 
Viceroy through the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
and there was the National Liberal Federation of India, 
who, as will be seen by reference to their statement print- 
ed in the White Paper, had already made their attitude 
towards war plain and had offered unconditional support 
to Great Britain. And over and above these, there were 
the leaders of other communities and interests such as 
the Hindu Mahasabha. the Schedule Castes, Sikhs and 
Parsees, to mention only some of them, who instantly 
made it clear that their views and interests should not 
be left out of account in the discussions that were in 
progress. 

There, then, you have the backgroimd of the Indian 
picture, what of the main features of the picture itself? 
They may be said to be two in number first, the desire 
on the part of all communities to see the overthrow of the 
menace, which overshadows Europe in particular and the 
world in general and secondly, the desire for self expres- 
sion, which takes the form. In the domain of politics, of 
self-government on a democratic basis. But here there 
ate qualifications, for there Is on the part of minorities 
insistent demand for sateguards against consequences 
which, rightly or wrongly. It Is feared, might ‘result from 
unfettered domination of the majority. 

And herein is to be found the root cause of our dif- 
ficulties — difficulties which those who are not ’burdened 



vrtlh the responsibility Tjhich rests upon His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India, may — and fre- 
quently do — discount, but which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment themselves cannot ignore. For those who confine 
their gaae to one part only of the picture, the problem 
of self-government for India may appear to be a com- 
paratively simple one, but for those who, like His Majesty’s 
Government have to view the picture as a whole, this Is 
far from being the case. I shall have something to say 
on that aspect of the case before I resume my seat. 

Meanwhile, let me say that It is in our view emi- 
nently desirable that consultations with the leaders of 
public opinion In India, which the Viceroy has Initiated 
since the outbreak of War — I think he has seen more than 
flity leaders— should not only be maintained, but should 
be provided for by some more definite machinery. The 
means proposed for the achievement of that object are 
set out by the Viceroy in his statement. Briefly stated, 
what we have in mind Is a broadly based consultative 
body, whose personnel would be drawn by the Viceroy from 
panels of Individuals nominated by various political parties 
and interests. 

From this main body the Viceroy, who would himself 
preside over its deliberations, would summon members to 
attend particular meetings at which, according to the 
business to be taken into consideration, their, presence 
was desirable. Such a body would serve as a ’liaison’ 
between the Government and the people since it would 
have Imparted to it views and proposals of the Govern- 
ment and In its turn would be in a position to give free 
and frank expression to its opinions on all matters laid 
before It. These might well include matters which, in 
limes of war, it would be Inconvenient to discuss in a more 
public manner. 

Such a scheme would possess this further advantage; 
that those concerned, representing different parties, com- 
munities and interests would he in eJnse assjclatlon not 
only with the Viceroy bat also with one another and it 
would be my hope that the association and collaboration - 



in so great an enterprise as the conduct of war would 
tend gradually to lessen the differences and emphasise 
the extent of the common Interest of all those taking part 
in it and of those whom they represent. 

I should like, in conclusion, to say a few words of a 
more general character. Responsible self-government for 
India is the goal set forth by Parliament In the Preamble 
of the Act of 1919; and it was with the full authority of 
the Government of the day that my noble friend the 
Foreign Secretary stated ten years later that the natural 
issue of India’s progress as here contemplated— that Is to 
say, In the Preamble of the Act of 1919— was the attain- 
ment of Dominion Status. 

From that objective we never have had and have not 
now the smallest intention of departing. The purpose of 
the Act of 1935 was to provide that machinery whereby 
the people of India might acquire that measure of poli- 
tical unity, which surely Is the pre-requisite to the at- 
tainment by them of their eventual goal. Much has been 
said in disparagement of the measure, yet 'it should not 
be forgotten that It was the outcome of immense labour 
on the part of Indians and Britons alike and was based 
on the greatest measure of common agreement which was 
then obtainable. 

And I would add this that even in the case of a 
written constitution provisions of the Statute are no more 
than the bony skeleton of a structure; flesh and blood, 
which give it life and vigour are added day by day by those 
engaged in working it. Within the framework practices take 
root and conventions grow up. The constitution becomes 
a living and growing organism deriving form and substance 
from its environment. The truth of that has been de- 
monstrated by the two years* working of the Act In so far 
as It affects the provinces of British India as I feel sure 
the Ministers of today, one of whom a little more than 
two years ago rejected It as of little worth, will be willing 
to admit. I believe that similar experience of the work- 
ing of the federal provisions of the Act would be attended 
by similar results. 

V But if, at the end of the upheaval caused 'by the war, 
when the cUc\Kn,s,tanoes tawy •Bell differ markedly Isom 
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^liat they are to-day, there is a desire on the part of 
those concerned for modifications of particular features 
of the plan, then His Majesty’s Government declare now 
that they will in such circumstances be very willing to 
enter into consultation with representatives of the several 
communities, parties and Interests in India and with 
Indian Princes with a view to securing their aid and co- 
operation in the framing of such modifications as may 
then seem desirable. 

I say then because, in my view, it is not practicable, 
nor do I believe that it would be in the true interest of 
the people of India themselves to endeavour, while we are 
all labouring under the strain and stress of a life-and- 
death struggle to embark upon the task of immense com- 
plexity and one, moreover, which would inevitably give 
rise to no little controversy In India itself. 

And that brings me back to what I said earlier in the 
course of my remarks as to the root cause of the difficul- 
ties in the domain of constitutional building in India. 
What we have to work for is elimination of those com- 
munal antagonisms which still militate against the poli- 
tical unity of India. 

You cannot abolish them by merely closing your eyes 
to their existence. You must face them and search for 
means to remove their underlying forces. I believe that 
the menace, which now confronts all of us EngUshmn, 
Hindus, Muslims, Princes and peoples alike, may aid us to 
achieve what hitherto has eluded our grasp. Can we not, 
standing shoulder to shoulder for a common purpose, be 
banded together in the comradeship of arms and leam 
to view In truer perspective against the background of 
the supreme and imminent peril — ^for what would it pro- 
fit India if the force of aggacesion and of evil emerged 
victorious from this war — those internal and domestic dif- 
ferences which have hitherto raised such formidable obs- 
tacles along the road to that goal towadrs which the 
peoples of both countries have determined to travel. 

This then is my appeal to the peoples of India that 
in comradeship with us while presenting a united front 
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to the forces ranged against us they strive after that 
agreement among themselves without which they will 
surely fall to achieve that unity, which is an essential of 
nationhood of which those with vision among her leaders 
have long dreamed and which must surely be the crown- 
ing achievement of long and intimate political relationship 
between the peoples of Great Britain and India. 

ZETLAND’S HEPLT 

Lord Zetland replying to the debate said that he 
would like to associate himself whole-heartedly with the 
many expressions of admiration of the Viceroy’s conduct 
of his office, which had fallen from so many Ups. No 
man, said Lord Zetland, could have brought to his task 
greater sympathy, greater ene^ and to some extent, 
greater Imowledge of the immediate problems of India, 
with which he had had to grapple. 

Of course, there can be no going back in the cons- 
titutional held in India. We have been going steadily 
forward and I was little surprised when I heard Lord 
Sankey speak as it seemed to me in somewhat disparaging 
terms that we had set up as our goal In India the attain- 
ment of Dominion Status. 

Surely Lord Sankey who was himself so largely con- 
cerned with the framing particularly of the Federal pro- 
visions of the Act of 1935 must realise that these things 
cannot be imduly hurried, that there are many Interests 
in India, which must be taken into account and 1 should 
have thought that the Act of 1935 itself showed consider- 
able advance along the road towards the goal, which we 
have set ourselves. 

Lord Sankey suggested that the Premiers of Pro- 
vinces should be members of the group. On their 
merits no one would welcome more warmly than I 
their presence on such a body. 

I cannot help thinking that Z<ord Sankey must have 
forgotten a Uttle the geographical conditions of India. 
How are the Prime Ministers of these various Provinces, 
some of them two or three days’ Soumey by train, from 
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Delhi, going to discharge their onerous functions, which 
will devolve upon them in their own Provinces, if they are 
to meet at Delhi as members of this Consultative Com- 
mittee? I do not think. It would be a practical proposi- 
tion, warmly as I would welcome it, if it were. 

With regard to the composition of the proposed Com- 
mittee, some of you have spoken as if it were assumed 
that it was going to a nominated body. Not at all. 
The panels are either going to be nominated or elected 
by political parties themselves and when I said that the 
■Viceroy would in^te from time to time members, whose 
names occurred on the panels, what I had in mind was 
the difficulty In a country like India of always being able 
to secure the whole of a particular group. There might 
be, for ejcample, a representative of the Congress, whose 
habituaul place of residence was the Presidency of Madras. 
"When such a man was In Delhi he could, of course, serve 
on the Committee, but if he were in Madras and the 
Committee were called to consider matters. It would in 
all probability be Impos^ble for him to attend. That is 
why the suggestion is made that the panels should cons- 
titute a comparatively large body on which the Viceroy 
would from time to time be able to draw for discussion 
of a particular subject. On page nine of the White Paper, 
the Viceroy says: 'T hope in the near futuure to enter 
into consultation with political leaders in connection with 
this Consultative Group.” 

With regard to Its functions, I think perhaps the fact 
has been a little overlooked that the Legislative Assembly 
will, of course, continue to be in existence. This group 
is not In any sense Intended to displace the Legislative 
Assembly, where matters can be discussed freely and 
openly. This Is rather a group of people representing dif- 
ferent schools of political thought in India whom the 
Viceroy can take Into his confidence, with whom he can 
frankly and freely discuss matters connected with the 
conduct of the war and war activities and such matters 
that In, times of war It rsfigbt be inappropriate to discuss 
In a more public manner. 



WORKING COMMITTEE 

NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
Wardha, Oct. 22 it 23, 1930. 

The Committee considered the Viceroy’s declaration 
about British War Aims and India and passed the follow- 
ing resolution : — 

“ The Working Committee is of opinion that the 
Viceroy’s statement in answer to the Congress invitation 
for a clear declaration of the British war aims, particu- 
larly in their application to India, is wholly unsatisfactory 
and calculated to rouse resentment among all those who 
were anxious to gain, and are intent upon gaining India’s 
independence. This invitation was made not only on 
behalf of the people of India, but for millions of people 
all over the world, who were weary of war and violence, 
and Fascist and Imperialist systems which exploited 
nations and peoples and were ultimately the causes of 
war. and who yearned for a new order of peace and free- 
dom. The Viceregal statement is an unequivocal reitera- 
tion of the old Imperialistic policy. The Committee regard 
the mention of the differences among several parties as 
a screen to hide the true Intention of Great Britain. tYhat 
the Committee had asked for was a declaration of war 
aims as a test of Britain's bona /Ides regarding India, ir- 
respective of the attitude of opposing parties and groups. 
The Congress has always stood for the amplest guarantee 
of the rights of minorities. The freedom the Congress 
claimed was not for the Congress or any particular group 
or community, but for the nation and for all communities 
in India that go to build that nation. The only way to 
establish this freedom and to ascertain the will of the 
nation as a whole Is through a democratic process which 
gives lull opportunity to all. The committee must, there- 
fore, regard the Viceroy’s statement as in every way im- 
lortuante. In the circumstances, the Committee cannot 
possibly give any support to Great Britain, lor It would 
amount to on endorsement of the imperialist policy which 
the Congress has always sought to end. As a first step 
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in this direction the Committee call upon the Congress 
lllnlstries to tender their resignations. 

“The Committee earnestly appeal to the nation to 
end all internal controversies in this hour of great crisis 
and call upon all Congress Committees and congressmen, 
generally to be prepared lor all developments and even- 
tualities, and to show restraint of word and deed so that 
nothing may be said or done wldch is not in keeping with 
India’s honour or the principles for which the Congress 
stands. The Committee warn Congressmen against any 
hasty action in the shape of civil disobedience, political 
strikes and the like. The Committee will watch the situa- 
tion and the activities of the British Government in India, 
and will not hesitate to guide the country to take further 
steps whenever the necessity for this arises. The Com- 
mittee desire to Impress upon all Congressmen that a pro- 
gramme of resistance, commensurate with the magnitude 
of the issue before the country, requires perfect discipline 
within Congress ranks and the consolidation of the Con- 
gress organisation. 

" The Working Committee realise that the non-violent 
resistance offered by the Congress in the past has some- 
times been mixed with violence. The Committee desire 
to Impress upon all Congressmen that any resistance that 
may have to be offered must be purged of all violence and 
to remind them of the pledges taken to this effect as early 
as 1S21 during the Congress Session at Ahmedahad and re- 
peated on many subsequent occasions." 

INSTRUCTIONS TO MINISTRIES AND LEGISLATIVE 
PARTIES 

.P'® P^hamentary Sub-Commltteo with the approval 
or the Workmg Committee Issued the following instruc- 
tions for the guidance of Ministries and Congress parties 
in the Congress provinces ; 

" The resolution of the Working Committee calls upon 
Congress Provincial Governments to tender their resig- 
tnatton. These resignations should be given after the 
Assembly meetings which- have been convened for the 



purpose of discussing such indent business as may be 
pending but it is expected that resignations will be ten- 
dered by October 31, 1939. 

“The Central Provinces and Orissa Assemblies have 
been convened to meet at the beginning of November and 
the Provincial Governments in these provinces will remain 
in office till after this meeting. 

“Speakers and Deputy-Speakers and members of the 
Assemblies, Presidents and members of the Councils are 
expected to retain their offices and seats. Ministers and 
Parliamentary Secretanes are the only persons who are 
at present expected to resign. 

“With regard to the resolution to be moved in the 
Assemblies on war aims, suitable amendments should be 
made in view of the new developments.” 

SIR SAMUEL HOARE’S STATEMENT IN 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
October 26, 1939. 

< Mr. n'edgicood Etnn rehed a debate an india in the House e/ Commons 
on October 20 and Sir Samuel was the principal spokesman 
on behalf of His Majeslif's Government) 

Sir Samuel Hoare said : “ Mr. Wedgwood Benn and 
1 have very often confronted each other in the field of 
Indian debate. We have sometimes disagreed, and very 
strongly disagreed, but we have sometimes agreed. To- 
night in the debate that should assuage rather than sti- 
mulate bitterness, let us lor a lew moments look back 
upon the occasions on which we have agreed. I very 
well remember one of them when he and 1, some eight 
or nine years ago in this House, were defending Lord 
Irwin from criticisms of those who said he ought not to 
have had conversations with Mr. Gandhi. 

“ Mr. Benn and I took the view, and I believe we 
take It still,” continued Sir Samuel, “ that when political 
opponents meet, It is better not to regard Government as 



a hoi? of holies into which only the orthodox dare enter. 
I am sure that he and I are agreed that today it Is a 
matter of satisfaction that the Viceroy should see leaders 
of the principal parties concerned, even most extreme 
leaders, even my fellow old Harrovian^ Pandit Nehru. Let 
me say in passing what a remarkable Institution must be 
my old School, which in the course of a single generation 
has produced Lord Baldwin, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
the present First Lord of the Admiralty. I must not be 
drawn aside into meditations upon the Old School Tie, 
but must go back, and I do so with great pleasure, to the 
eloquent, sympathetic and helpful speech to which we 
have Just listened. 

“ Since Mr. Wedgwood Benn and I last took part in 
these Indian debates, many events of staggering impor- 
tance have taken place In the world. Catastrophes have 
come upon us; hopes have been frustrated; disillusionment 
has been common; evU has triumphed In many parts of 
the habitable globe. It has beeh a black picture, but 
black as that picture has been, there have at any rate 
been some bright comers. 

" There has been India, in the world of tumult, there 
has been this great sub-continent of 350,000,000 souls at 
peace within its boxmdaries. At a time when democracies 
were being destroyed In Europe, we have seen eleven 
great Democratic Governments come into being in India 
and Join their forces with the democratic peoples of the 
world. These ought surely to be grounds for great satis- 
faction to every member of the House. 

" Four years ago, there were some who honestly thought 
that provincial government would be a failure. They ask- 
ed us over and over again in the Jong Indian debates 'will 
these governments be able to maintain their stability ? 
Will they be able to control their finances ? Will they 
be able, most important of all, to maintain law and order 
for millions of human beings to whom they will be 
responsible?’ 

’ “1 am glad to think that If some of our hopes were 

dupes, at any rate most of our fears would have proved 



to hz liars aud that today we can claim that in a wrld 
in which there have been a great many constitutional - 
crashes in recent years, there stands out this great con- 
stitutional success of provincial autonomy in India. 

*' It was with this background on the Indian achieve- 
ment that on September 3rd ol this year, India and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations were faced with war. 
The crisis found India united. It fotmd India imlted In 
Its determination to resist brute force and in the realisa- 
tion that that danger was a' common danger threatening 
every part of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

“It was in the face of this unity that the Viceroy 
showed his wholehearted and sincere desire for Indian 
goodwill and co-operation. It was at this moment that 
he took the steps with the object of availing himself tb 
the full of this united feeling in India and this common 
purpose that should bind India and the rest of the coun- 
tries of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

“As Mr. Wedgwood Benn has said, the Viceroy first 
had a series of interviews with the leaders of Indian 
opinion and as a result of those Interviews be made two 
definite proposals. The first w’as rather In the nature of 
a pledge. It was a clear and definite statement that at 
the end of the war, there would be a reconsideration of 
the constitutional problem in the light of the experience 
of recent years. 

“Secondly with a view to availing himself of Indian 
advice and with the intention of bringing Indian leaders 
within his confidence, he suggested that a consultative 
committee should be formed to discuss with him many 
problems arising ont of the war and to bring him into 
the closest and most constant contact with the trends of 
Indian opinion. 

“I will say a word about both these proposals. The 
proposal regarding the Consultative Committee was made 
with the lull desire to obtain the greatest possible co- 
operation with the principal bodies of Indian public opi- 
nion. The Congress, admittedly the greatest party in 
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India, rciccted it. Non-Congress India, representing, It 
must be remembered, many millions ol Indians, substan- 
tially accepted It. 

“It may be asked, would it not have been possible for 
the Viceroy to have gone turther and made some kind of 
proposal that would have avoided this division of opinion 
bct\\'een Congress and non-Congress India ? This is the 
first question, and it is a very important question to 
which, I would Invite the attention of the House. 

“If the members are to follow its Implications, they 
must recall to their minds some of the most important 
discussions that took place over the Government of India 
Act. They centred round the pledge of Dominion Status 
and the aim of the Indian policy. 

“ These pledges, as Mr. Wedgwood Benn has said, were 
repeated time after time. They were reafarmed In very 
precise terms In the speech with which 1 introduced the 
second reading of the Government of India BUI. I made 
It clear, and I make It clear again today, that we stood 
by Lord Irwin’s pledge and that when we spoke of Domi- 
nion Status, we meant what we said and did not mean 
some system of goverrunent that deprived India of full 
status of equality with other members of the British 
Commonwealth. 


“There are no two kinds ot Dominion Status as some 
people seem to think. The Dominion Status that we con- 
templated was Dominion Status which has been described 
by Mr. Wedgwood Benn— the Dominion Status ot 1926. 


"I went on to slate that Dominion Status is not a 
prize that is given to a deserving community but is te- 
cognlUon of facts that actually exist. As soon as these 
facts exist in India and, in my view, the sooner they 
the better, the aim of our policy wifi pe achleved. 
if there are difficulties in the way, they are not of our 
yaking. They are inherent in the many divisions between 
rtve elassta and communiUes in the great sub-continent 


thev rfiH.f ^ ^ Indians themselves to remove 

these divisions Just as it should he our aim to help Indians 



in their task. So far are we from wishing to divide and 
govern that we regard these divisions as a calamity and 
are ready to do our utmost to remove them. 

“We have shown our good faith in the matter. We 
showed it when we made the Communal Award. At that 
time supposing we had widied to divide and conquer we 
might very well have said ‘settle your own communal 
differences first; until you have settled them there can 
be no constitutional advance.’ We did not take that 
course, but at a great risk to ourselves and in the face 
of much criticism we made the Communal Award without 
which provincial autonomy would have been impossible. 

“But in spite of our award, these divisions still exist 
and until they are removed, we have responsibilities to 
the minorities that we cannot repudiate. That was our 
position In 193S and it Is our position today. We wish to 
see these divisions removed, but we shall never get them 
removed, if we shut our eyes to their existence and refuse 
to admit that they are there. It is these divisions that 
have made so difficult the task of setting up responsible 
government at the Cetnre and of achieving the great ideal 
of an all-India federation. 

“ The Princes are afraid of domination by British India, 
the Muslims are firmly opposed to a Hindu majority at 
the "centre. The depressed classes and other minorities 
genuinely believe that responsible government, meaning 
a government dependent on the Hindu majority, will 
sacrifice their Interests. These anxieties still exist. I wish 
they did not. But as long as they exist, It is impossible 
for Government to accept the demand for Immedlae and 
full responsibility at the Centre on a particular date. 

“ If we did so, we should be false to the pledges that 
time after time we have given In the most solemn words to 
the Muslims, other minorities and the European community. 
It may be said ‘supposing that full and Immediate respon- 
sibility at the Centre is impossible, are then not other 
steps that could be taken to show our good faith and to 
make clear to India that that goal Is Just as much In 
our minds today as it was when we made those pledges 
four yearx agn.’.’ 
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“ Mr. Wedgwood Benn himself made a number of these 
suggestions this afternoon and I will try to deal with them. 
Firstly, let me disabuse him of the idea which I think 
he held that we are contemplating in the near future an 
Imperial War Cabinet in London and that in it India ought 
to be represented by more than a single representative. 

"At present there Is no intention to set up an Impe- 
rial War Cabinet of that kind. If and when the time 
comes, I will certainly remember the observations he has 
made on the subject and I imagine they will be given 
extremely careful attention,' 

“Next he spoke on the project that has been discussed 
more than once before. He asked : Would it not be pos- 
sible to introduce into the Viceroy’s Council political 
leaders who would hold portfolios in certain of the great 
departments? As I have said, this Is not a new proposal. 
I remember It being made during the joint discussions of 
the Joint ParUamenlary Committee. 

“I think the Leader of the Opposition himself made 
it at one time. We went fully into it then and at that 
time we found ourselves confronted by certain difficulties 
In. the way of Its adoption. I do not enumerate those dif- 
ficulties tonight. . I wish to close no door. 1 wish to 
explore every possibility within the ambit of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. 

“ I agree vdth very much of what Mr, Wedgwood Benn 
said as to the impossibility of having constitutional reform 
by stages In war time or contemplating another Govern- 
ment of India Act when we are in the throes of this ter- 
rible struggle, I do not elaboarte the difficulties that are 
inhererft in a suggestion of tlUs kind. 

“He knows them as well as I do, but so far as the 
British Government are concerned, we see no reason why, 
provided that difficulties are remembered, this proposal 
should not be very carefully considered. 

"The Congress, in my view, with undue haste has as- 
sumed that the Viceroy’s Consultative Committee means 



nothing; that it is merely a device for the purpose of post- 
poning constitutional advance. The Princes, the Muslims 
and other parties do not take this view. They believe 
that a body of this kind can be of real value to India and 
that if it Is set up it will prove to be a fmrther step to- 
Tvards, and not away from, responsible government. 

“ 1 feel that the Congress have been too hasty in their 
repudiation of this proposal. Let them and other politi- 
cal leaders clear up any doubts that they have as to the 
scope of its working and personnel that would be members 
of it. 

“ If they do, I believe they will find that it is the de- 
finite intention of the Viceroy to take Indian political 
leaders into his confidence on many problems that arise 
out of the conduct of the war and that it is his convinced 
belief that if Indian leaders of different parties and com- 
munities in British India and Indian India- meet to dis- 
cuss these manifold questions, their advice wiU carry the 
greatest possible weight with the Indian executive; and, 
perhaps even more Important, that their meetings by 
bringing together divergent Interests will materially help 
to provide that basis of agreement among Indians them- 
selves which is essential to swift constitutional advance. 

“ 1 believe that the great possibilities of consultation 
of tlfis kind have not been sufficiently appreciated. ' If^ 
they are fully used— and I give an undertaking that the 
Viceroy is anxious to make the fullest use of them — ^they 
may well prove to be the bridge that Is needed to carry 
Indians over the great divide of communal bitterness that 
-at present stands chiefly In the vtzy of constitutional ad- 
vance. If it be the case that these war-time meetings 
will make easier constitutional discussions that will take 
place after the war, what a calamity it would be, if for 
some reason or other, they were not started. 

“Mr. "Wedgwood Benn spoke of the discussions that 
-took place in the last war on the subject of the const!- 
lution. He mentioned the Montagu-Chelmsford discxis- 
sions and asked whether it would be possible for discus- 
sions of that kind to take place in the course of this war. 



“I do not wish to give a final-answer but I would point 
out that in certain respects the situation today differs a 
good deal from the situation at the time of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford discussions. The Issues had not then become 
so bitter as they have today. I am thinking more parti- 
cularly of the communal Issue. Further— at any rate at 
the beginning of a war— It seems to me Impossible for 
discussions of that kind to take place. The Montagu- 
Chelmsford discussions only took place, I think, three 
years after the beginning of the last war. As I have said, 
however, I would rather not give a final answer tonight 
on the point of that kind. 

" Nor, Indeed, would I give a final answer on another 
issue Mr. Wedgwood Benn has raised, namely, that there 
would be a general election in India. At any rate' at the 
beginning of a war a general election would seem to me 
to be almost impossible. In India ofiQcials are working 
night and day on war work. Moreover, there would be 
the fact that communal feelings would, I am sure, be very 
much aroused in an election and while again I do not 
want to dogmatise and use terms like 'never’ and ‘In no 
circumstances’, I would say that as things are today a 
general election to the Central Legislature would, in my 
opinion, be Impossible. 

“To come back to the broad question of consultation. 
The Viceroy has not tied himself down to the exact 
methods of this consultation. It is essentially a question 
to be settled between him and the political leaders. I am 
able to state that he is ready to discuss the method and 
details with the leaders and he proposes without .dblay 
to send an invitation to meet him for these discussions. 
Until these and other discussions take place, I claim that 
it Would be a blunder of the first magnitude to take up 
an Irrevocable position. Let the Indian leaders weigh 
these possibilities. Let them meet and discuss them once 
again with the Viceroy, and let them also ponder once 
again upon the alternatives. 

“As regards the alternative of direct and immediate 
responsibility at the Centre, I hepe 1 have convineed, the 
House that in the present circumstances it is impossible 



to accept an alternative of that kind. I come to another 
alternative and I would ask the Indian leaders seriously 
once again to ponder upon it. I wish, indeed, that I had 
not to make any reference to It at ail. It is the alter- 
native of non-co-operation, an alternative under which 
the Indian Congress goes Its own way and the British 
Government and the minority communities In India go 
theirs. 

“ If it came to this Issue, we should have no choice. 
The KJng-Emperor’s Government must be carried on, and 
It would be carried on with efllclency, with strength and 
with Justice. We, like any other Government In similar 
circumstances, would' give the Viceroy our full support. 

"But let every man of goodwill in India and Great 
Britain contemplate the waste that such a chapter of 
non-co-operation would mean. There would be a waste 
of all our constitutional efforts with these many years of 
round table conferences. Joint select committees and de- 
bates in this House. There wuold be the waste of all the 
effort we have made to bring to an end the grim chapters 
of non-co-operation and to make it easier for the Indians 
and the British to work together towards the solution of 
these great problems.” 

" When I went to the India Office I found non-co- 
operation in full blast. During four years that I was the 
Secretary of State, like Mr. Wedgwood Benn, who was my 
predecessor, almost my sole effort was to bring the British 
and the Indians together and to put an end to this chap- 
ter of wasted effort and miserable vontroversy. 

“1 hoped that when the Act came Into force this 
chapter would be brought to an end. But it is here now 
In the face of the greatest crisis that has ever confronted 
the world — a crisis in which our danger 'is India’s and 
and India’s danger ours, in which our determination to 
set up a new and better order Jn the world Is as great as 
India’s and India's Is as great as ours— that there Is a 
grave risk of oim drifting 'into a position in which we 
shall be wrangling with each other instead of fighting the 
enemy on the common front. 
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“I am told— though I can scarcely believe it— that 
it is being said in some quarters in India that the British 
Government is searching for a conflict. I repudiate that 
suggestion, with all the power I have. The British Govern- 
ment wants co-operation and not conflict. The British 
Government wants to see the aim of Its policy is achieved 
and conditions are realised in which India can take its 
true place in the British Commonwealth of free peoples. 

“Non-co-operation may put the clock back for years. 
Whether its promoters desire It or not, non-co-operation 
leads to civil disobedience, to breaches of law and order 
and to a vicious circle of riot and repression from which 
we had hoped to have escaped for ever. Until these 
things actually happen, I wIU not believe that they are 
going to happen. I shall continue to believe that, when 
these great peoples of our own and the peoples of India 
are faced with a common danger and Inspired with a 
common ideal, non-co-operation of any large section of 
a commvmlty would be a calamity and futility of the first 
magnitude. 

“ Millions of Indians in British India and in the States 
agree with this view. They wish to co-operate with us 
Just as much as we wish to* work with them. And the 
Congress' Party Itself — I quote the words of Mr. Gandhi 
spoken three days ago-;-‘wanted to help Britain by giving 
, her moral support, which was Its speciality. The Con- 
gress would not give this unless it was clear that Britain’s 
morality was wholly sound.’ 

“I claim that our position Is as sound as a bell. In 
good faith and perfect sincerity, we have started India 
on the greatest constitutional experiment that the world 
had ever seen. 

“We have long ago set aside imperialistic ambitions. 
We believe that our mission in the world Is not to govern 
other people but to help other people to govern them- 
selves. It was in thU spirit that Parliament passed a 
series of great Acts which gave the Dominions their free 
constitution. It was In this spirit, that we passed the 
Government of India Act of 1935, and under which, of 
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our own free will, we transferred wide authority to the 
Indian Government. It is in this spirit that we intend 
to administer the Act and during the war to do our utmost 
to remove the divisions that stand in the way of its full 
achievement. And when the wzt ends — and, ends victo- 
riously as a result of the Empire's united efforts— we mean 
to proceed at once to deal with the constitutional diffi- 
culties that have emerged in the experience of recent 
years. Non-co-operation, and non-co-operation alone will 
stop this swift and steady progress. 

“ For those of us who have devoted yeard of our lives 
to the building of the new constitution, often at some 
risk to ourselves; for those of us who are thrilled by the 
antiquity of the Indian civilisation; .for those of us who 
are proud of the common effort that Indians and we have 
made to give’lndla a unique position on the Continent of 
Asia— another chapter of str^e, controvert and non-co- 
operation Would come as a ^eat human tragedy. Such 
a breach In the common front would be a repudiation at 
one of the gravest moments in the world’s history of the 
call to both of us to resist the aggressor, to fight brute 
force and to build up a new and better order in the ^ 
world In which we and Indians can go about our lawful 
vacations without the peril ‘that now walks by day and . 
night in so many parts of this suffering world.* 

“It was not — I quote the Prime Minister’s weighty 
words of October 12 — with any vindictive purpose that we ‘ 
embarked on the war but simply in defence of freedom. 

It is not alone freedom of small nations that is at stake. 
There is also in jeopardy the peaceful existence of Great 
Britain, the Dominions, Sndia,' the rest of the British 
Empler, France and, indeed, of all freedom-loving nations. 

“Whatever may be the Issue of the present struggle, 
and in whatever way It may be brought to a conclusion, 
the world will not be the same world that we have known 
before. Looking to the future, we can see deep changes 
will inevitably leave their mark on every field of men’s 
thought and actions, and If humanity Is to guide aright 
the new forces that will be to operation, aU nations will 
have their part to* play. 



“ In this new world India— perhaps in area the greatest 
of any Asiatic country— has a great part to play. A great 
part also in the British Commonwealth of Nations, for 
It will be an outward and visible sign that with us there 
is no racial discrimination. It has a great part also to 
play in the world at large, for India should stand out as 
a model of a League of Nations from which war has for 
generations been banished and the rule of law and justice 
firmly set. With^this great hope before us, let us once 
and for all abandon the barren paths of non-co-operation 
and .help each other to win the war and to win peace 
and in this double victory to take a great step towards the 
fruition of India’s hopes.” 

STATEMENTS ON’SIR HOARE’S DECLARATION 
By Llahatma Gandhi 
oa. 27. 1939. 

I hare read Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech with the 
attention It deserves. I appreciate the conciliatory tone 
behind it. It makes it, therefore, embarrassing for me 
to produce what may appear to be a jarring note. But 
even os he speaks from a sense of duty I hoi^e I shall 
receive the same credit. ^ Has Dominion Status for India 
any meaning unless it Is synonymous with Independence? 

, Has the India of his Imagination the right to secede from 
the Commonwealth? I like the declaration that the 
British have shed imperialistic ambition. Will he allow 
the people of India to 'Judge for themselves whether in 
reality that ambition has been shed? If it is, the proof 
of it should be forthcoming even before India is statutorily 
declared independent. 

V/hen the protetion of minorities is pleaded against 
the declaration required by the Congress, the great pro- 
nouncement made by Sir Samuel Hoare sounds' unreal. 
What the Congress has asked is not any sounding of Indian 
opinion but a declaration of Britain's Intention. I have 
endeavoured to show that there is no such thing as real 
minorities In India, wb/ise. “iw. ba hy 

India becoming independent. With lha exception of the 
Depressed Classes there is no minority which is not able 
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to take care ot ItseU. I obsetre that Sir Samuel Hoare 
has mentioned the Europeans also as a minority. The 
very mention of Europeans, In my opinion, condemns the 
cry of the Interest of minorities. But the protection of 
minorities, whatever they are, is common cause between 
the British Government and the Congress. I would like 
the British Government to remember that there is every 
prospect of Congress India, to use Sir Samuel’s phrase, 
being a hopeless minority. I like Sir Samuel’s division of 
India Into Congress and non-Congress. And If non-Congress 
India contains not merely the Princes but the people of 
Princes’ India, all the Mussalmans, all those who might 
be represented by the Hindu Mahasahbha and others who 
refuse to be classified as part of Congress India, It Is 
Congress India which wiil be In danger of a non-Congress 
majority. And the Congress has got to make good its 
position even though it may represent a minority wholly 
unarmed, partly by outside force but largely by Its own 
will. 

By .Congress President 

Intervlcv;ed on the House of Commons debate on 
India, Babu Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President eald: 

Mahatma Gandhi's statement represents my reaction 
to Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in the House of Commons 
and It Is hardly necessary for me to say much more. 
Because we were In doubt whether the freedom and demo- 
cracy we were asked to help In securing for other coun- 
tries were intended for us also.' we wanted a clear declara- 
tion of the British alms and application of them. We have 
been told in effect that we cannot be promised that free- 
dom and democracy, because we have our own Internal 
differences. The problem of the protection of minorities 
has been brought out as a difficulty in the way of India’s 
advance to freedom. I do 1101 Ignore or minimise It. But 
may I ask when has the British Government offered to 
Indians that it will accept a constitution which Indians, 
Including, of course, the minorities will frame for them- 
selves. 

Let the British Government throw on Indians the 
responsibility of producing an agreed constitution without 
any interference from outside and promise to give statutory 
effect to It when produced. That will be a genuine offer. 
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'Without it, all talk of protection of minorities looks like an 
excuse for perpetuating the ‘status quo.’ The mention of 
Europeans as a minority recalls the discussions for safe- 
guarding British interests. Indians should not be blamed 
if they regard the plea In favour of minorities as a screen 
for protecting British interests. 

The Congress insists on a charter of independence to 
be framed by a constituent assembly of representatives 
selected on universal franchise. But those who are pre- 
pared to accept dominion status may well ask — is dominion 
status of 1926 mentioned by Sir Samuel Hoare the same or 
something different from what Is provided by the Status 
of Westminster? Why has he fought shy of mentioning 
the Statute of Westminster? 

Behind all the conciliatory words of Sir Samuel Hoare, 
there is clear intention not to give full responsible govern- 
ment— not to speak of Independence— to India even at the 
end of the war. Let the British Government realise that 
India is not to be satisfied by a promise of gradual advance 
by stages. She wants full freedom and the right to frame 
her own constltutloiL • 

THE RESOLCnOK ON WAR-CRISIS IN 
PBOVINCZAh ASSEnZDLIES 
Oct. Noo. 1939. 

The following resolution was moved by Premiers in 
the Provincial Assemblies of Madras, Central Provinces, 
Bihar, U.P., Bombay, Orissa and North West Frontier 
Province : 

"This Assembly regrets that the British Government 
made India a participant in the war between Great 
Britain and Germany without the consent of the people 
of India and have further In complete disregard of Indian 
opinion passed laws and adopted measures curtailing the 
powers and activities of the Provincial Governments. 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to 
convey to the Government of India and through them 
to the British Government that in consonance with the 
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avowed aims of the present war, it is essential in order 
to secure the co-operation of the Indian people that 
the principles of democracy vrith effective safe-guards for 
the Muslim and other minorities be applied to India and 
her policy be guided by her people; and that India should 
be regarded as an independent nation entitled to frame 
her own constitution and luither that suitable action 
should be taken in so far as it is possible In the imme- 
diate present to give effect to that principle In regard 
to present governance of India. 

“This Assembly regrets that the situation in India 
has not been rightly understood by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment when authorising the statement that has been made 
on their behalf in regard to India and in view of this 
failure of the British Government to meet India’s demand 
this Assembly is of opinion that the Government cannot 
associate itself with British policy.” 

The Premiers explained at length the implications of 
the resolutions in the light of the resolutions passed by 
the Working Committee from time to time since the out- 
break of the war In Europe and the crisis arising there- 
Irotn In India. The amendment proposed by the Muslim 
League party was rejected by the Assemblies. 

The Muslim League amendment was as follows : — 

‘VTiUs Assembly recommends to the Government to 
convey to the Government of India and through them to 
His Majesty's Government that they should, when consider- 
ing the question of India’s constitution either during the 
duration of the war or after it is concluded bear in mind 
that the democratic parliamentary system of Government 
under the present constitution has failed, being utterly 
unsuited to the condition and genius of the people and, 
therefore, apart from the Government of India Act of 
1935, the entire problem of India’s future constitution 
should be wholly reviewed and revised de novo and that 
the British Government should not make any commitment 
in principle or otherwise without the approval and consent 
of the All India Muslim League, which alone represents, 
and can speak, on behalf or the Mussalmans of Bidia, as 
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Tell as without the consent of all important minorities 
and Interests.” 

The resolution as originally moved, was passed by large 
majorities in the seven provinces. .In U.P. and C.P. 
Assemblies it was passed with slight amendments whlcli 
were accepted by the Congvcss party, 

TnC NEXT STEP ‘ 


M. K. Gandhi 


Seagam, 30 10 1039. 

I have never felt the weight of responsibility as heavily 
as I do today In connection with the present impasse with, 
the British Government. The resignation of Congress 
ministries was a necessity. But the next step is by no 
means clear. Congressmen seem to be expecting a big 
move. Borne conespondents tell me, if I only give tho 
cal], there will be an India>wldc response such as has 
never been made before. And they assure me that the 
people will remain non-violent. Beyond their assurance 
1 have no other proof In support of their statement. I 
have proof in my own possession to the contrary. These 
Mlumns have conalned some of that proof. I cannot identi- 
fy myself with any civil dlsobe^ence urdess I am convinced 
that Congressmen believe In non-violence with all Its im- 
plications and will follow Implicitly the Instructions Issued 
from time to time. 


Apart from the uncertainty of the observance of non- 
violence in Congress ranks is the tremendous fact that 
the Muslim ‘League looks upon the Congress as the enemy 
of the Muslims. This makes It well-neigh impossible for 
the Congress to organise successful non-violent revolution 
through civil disobedience. It will certainly mean Hindu- 
Muslim riots. Non-vlolent technique, therefore, demands 
the reduction of civil disobedience to the 'lowest term con- 
sistent with national self-respect. The offensive will have 
I?*,,??- ^^On by the British Government. In a 
situation so delicate and unexampled no Individual Con- 
gressman or even Congress Committee can be allowed to 



take the law into their own hands. The Working Com- 
mittee should alone have the right to declare and regu- 
late civil disobedience. 

I have undertaken to guide the Working Committee, 
but my limitations appal me. My physical condition makes 
It impossible for me to move about as I used to before. 
I am therefore cut off from all outward contact with the 
masses. Even the present Congress workers I do ‘not 
Imow personally. I never meet them. My correspondence 
has to be restricted as much as possible. Therefore, unless 
Congressmen almost instinctively perceive the duty and 
the necessity of the preliminary in action I am prescribing, 
my guidance will be not only useless but it will be harm- 
ful. It will create confusion. 

I hold the opinion strongly that whilst by their own 
action the British Government have made It impossible 
for the Congress to co-operate with them in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, the Congress must not embarrass them in 
It’s prosecution. I do not desire anarchy In the country. 
Independence will never come through it. 1 do not wish 
lor the defeat of the British or. for that matter, of the 
Germans. The peoples of Europe have been helplessly 
drawn into the war. But they will soon be awakened from 
their torpor. This war will not be a war to the finish un- 
less the whole of modem civilisation Is to perish. Be 
that as it may, holding the views I do, I am in no hurry 
to precipitate civil disobedience’. My prescription to Con- 
gressmen. for the time being, is to consolidate the orga- 
nisation by purging it of all weaknesses. I swear by the 
old constructive programme of communal unity, removal 
of untouchablllty, and the charkba. It is quite clear that 
non-violence is impossible without the first two. If India’s 
villages are to live and prosper, the charkha must become 
universal. Rural civilisation Is Impossible without the 
charkha and all it implies. Le„ revival of village crafts. 
Thus the charkha is the symbol par excellence of non- 
violence. And It can occupy the whole of the time of all 
Congressmen. It makes no appeal to them, either they 
nave no non-violence in them or I do not know the AB.C. 
of non-violence. If my lore of the charkha Is a weakness 



In me, it Is so radical as to make me unfit as a general. 
The wheel is bound up with my scheme of Swaraj, indeed 
with life itself. All India should know my credentials on 
the eve of what can become the last and decisive battle for 
Swaraj. ' . . 


H. E. THE VICEROY’S LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 
AND SRI GANDHUI 


2iea Delhi Soe. 2, 1030. 

Following correspondence passed between the CongTess 
Tresldent and H.E. the Viceroy • 

You will remember that I agreed during our conversa- 
tion yesterday to let you have in concrete from the pro- 
position which 1 put to you and the other gentlemen who 
were present at the meeting^ emphasising that I did so 
^th a genuine desire to help* a desire fully shared by His 
Majesty’s Government. 


The proposition which I invited you and the other 
sentlemen present to consider as leaders of the Congress 

the Muslim League, was that, given the great impor- 
twee of ensuring harmonious working at the centre, you 
^ould enter upon discussions between yourselves with a 
"'new to discovering whether you could reach a basis of 
uueement between yourselves In the provincial field, con- 
sequent on which you could let me have proposals which 
Would result in representatives of your two organisations 
"^mediately participating In the Centra! Government as • 
^embers of my Executive Council. I brought out, too, 
that In my judgment It ought not to be necessary abso- 
lutely to resolve every detail of such differences as may 
®xist in the provinces. What was required, as was re- 
tuatked in the course of the discussion, was a ° 

^eement in respect of the provinces, such 
H possible for my visitors and the organisations wmch m y 
^presented to put forward a scheme which could 
sidered for the centre. 

1 added, in regard to any arrangement at the centre., 
■cirstly, that one would hope that It might he ^ 



tate the law into their own hands The Working Com- 
mittee should alone have the right to declare and regu 
late civil disobedience 

I have undertaken to guide the Working Committee 
but my limitations appal me My physical condition makes 
it impossible for me to move about as I used to before- 
I am therefore cut off from all outward contact with the 
masses Even the present Congress workers I do not 
know personally I never meet them My correspondence 
has to be restricted as much as possible Therefore, unless 
Congressmen almost instinctively perceive the duty and 
the necessity of the preliminary In action I am prescribing, 
my guidance will be not only useless but it will be harm- 
ful It will create confusion 

I hold the opinion strongly that whilst by their own 
action the British Government have made It Impossible 
for the Congress to co-operate with them in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, the Congress must not embarrass them in 
It’s prosecution I do not desire anarchy in th$ country 
Independence will never come through it I do not wish 
lor the defeat of the British or, for that matter, of the 
Germans The peoples of Europe have been helplessly 
drawn into the war But they will soon be awakened from 
their torpor This war will not be a war to the finish un- 
less the whole of modem civilisation Is to perish Be 
that as it may, holding the views I do, I am in no hurry 
to precipitate civil disobedience My prescription to Con- 
gressmen, for the time being. Is to consolidate the orga- 
nisation by purging it of all weaknesses I swear by the 
old constructive programme of communal imlty, removal 
of untouchablllty, and the charkha It Is quite clear that 
non-violence is Impossible without the first two If India’s 
villages are to live and prosper, the charkha must become 
universal Rural civilisation is impossible without the 
charkha and all it implies. Ie„ revival of village crafts 
Thus the charkha Is the symbol par excellence of non- 
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Government of India and of the plan destined to give 
effect to the assurances given In Parliament by the then 
Secretary of State, it will be necessary to reconsider, in the 
light of the then circumstances, to what extent the details 
of the plan em’bodied in the Act of 1D35 remain appro- 
priate: and I am authorised now by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to say that at the end of the war they will be very 
willing to enter Into consultation with the representatives 
of the several communities, parties and interests In India 
and with the Indian Princes, with a view to" securing their 
aid and co-operation in framing such modifications as 
may seem desirable. 

“ I added : I have, in what I have just said, made 
clear that the intention and the anxiety of His Majesty's 
Government Is, as is stated In the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to the Governor-General, to further the partner- 
ship between India and the United Kingdom within the 
empire, to the end that India may attain her due place 
among the great Dominions. The scheme of government 
embodied In the Act of 1935 was designed as an essential 
stage In that process. But I have made clear In what 
I have just said that His Majesty’s Government will, at 
the end of the war, be prepared to regard the scheme of 
the Act as open to modification in the light of Indian 
views. And I would make it clear, too, that it will be 
their object, as at all times in the past it lias been, to 
spare no pains to further agreement, by any means in 
their power, in the hope of contributing to ordered and 
harmonious progress of India towards her goal. 

“1 remarked finally, speaking of the demands of the 
minorities for an assurance that full weight would be 
given to their views and interests : It is un thinka ble that 
we should now proceed to plan afresh or modify In any 
aspect any Important part of India’s future constitution 
again taking counsel with those who, have in 

recent past, been closely associated In. a like task with 
His Majesty’s Government and with Parliament. 
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Government of India and 'of the plan destined to give 
effect to the assurances given in Parliament by the then 
Secretary of State, it will he necessary to reconsider, in the 
light of the then circumstances, to what extent the details 
of the plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appro- 
priate; and I am authorised now by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment to say that at the end of the war they will be very 
willing to enter into consultation with the representatives 
of the several communities, parties and interests in India 
and with the Indian Princes, with a view to securing their 
aid and co-operation in framing such modifications as 
may seem desirable. 

“I added; I have, In what I have just said, made 
clear that the Intention and the anxiety of His Majesty’s 
Government Is, as is stated in the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to the Governor-General, to further the partner- 
ship between India and the United Kingdom within the 
empire, to the end that India may attain her due place 
among the great Dominions. The scheme of government 
embodied In the Act of 1935 was designed as an essential 
stage in that process. But I have made clear in what 
I have just said that His Majesty's Government will, at 
the end of the war, be prepared to regard the scheme of 
the Act as open to modification in the light of Indian 
views. And I would make It clear, too, that It will be 
their object, as at all times In the past it "has been, to 
spare no pains to further agreement, by any means In 
their power, In the hope of contributing to ordered and 
harmonious progress of India towards her goal. 

“I remarked finally, speaking of thfe demands of the 
minorities for an assurance that lull weight would be 
given to their views and interests ; It is unthinkable that 
we should now proceed to plan afresh or modify in any 
respect any important part of India’s future 
without again taking counsel with those who, have 
the recent past, been cJosely associated in.a like 
His Majesty's Government and with Parliament. 



ticable to include also one or possibly more representatives 
of other important groups, and that that was a question 
on which I shotUd value your advice when we came to 
grapple with details. Secondly, that the arrangement 
which I invited you to consider for the centre would be 
an ad hoc arrangement for the period of war and would 
be quite distinct from the much wider question of con- 
stitutional reform at the end of the war. And I men- 
tioned that on the last point my declaration had set out 
the position of His Majesty’s Government. 1 attach a 
copy of extracts from that declaration, which I brought 
to the notice of the meeting yesterday. Thirdly, that the 
position of anyone appointed to my Executive Council as 
a member of a political patty would be Identical In pri- 
vileges and in obligations with that of the existing mem- 
bers of my Council. Fourthly, that- the arrangement 
would be within the general scheme of the existing law. 
It would admittedly be inevitably a make-shift arrange- 
ment for the duration of the campaign. 

I brought out that what was required now, if we could, 
get a workable scheme together, was to put it into opera- 
tion with as little delay as possible, pending the more 
general review of the whole constitutional position, which. 
His Majesty’s Government have expressed their readiness 
to undertake after the conclusion of the hostilities. 

I think the above makes the position clear. Let me 
in conclusion repeat that, as I said yesterday, 1 am at 
any time at your disposal or that of the other gentleman 
who attended our meeting, whether Jointly or singly, to 
give any assistance in my power In reaching conclusions 
on these most Important matters. I feel certain, as I 
said yesterday, that the suggestions I have put to you. 
reflecting as they do a very real and substantial evidence 
of the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government to ’ reach a 
complete understanding, vnli receive full and sympathetic 
consideration from you. 

“ 1 stated In the declaration of October 18, 1839 : His 
Majesty's Government recognise that when the time comes 
to resume consideration of the plan for the future federal 
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Government of India and of the plan destined to give 
effect to the assurances given in Parliament by the then 
Secretary of State, it will be necessary to reconsider, in the 
light of the then circumstances, to what extent the details 
of the plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appro- 
priate; and I am authorised now by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to say that at the end of the war they will be very 
willing to enter into consultation with the representatives 
of the several communities, parties and interests in India 
and with the Indian Princes, with a view to securing their 
aid and co-operation in framing such modifications as 
may seem desirable. 

“ I added : I have, in what I have Just said, made 
clear that the intention and the anxiety of His Majesty’s 
Government is, as Is stated in the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to the Governor-General, to further the partner- 
ship between India and the United Kingdom within the 
empire, to the end that India may attain her due place 
among the great Dominions. The scheme of government 
embodied in the Act of 1935 was designed as an essential 
stage In that process. But I have made clear in what 
I have just said that His Majesty’s Government will, at 
the end of the war, be prepared to regard the scheme of 
the Act as open to modification in the light of Indian 
views. And I would make It clear, too, that It will be 
their object, as at all times In the past it lias been, to 
spare no pains to further agreement, by any means in 
their power, in the hope of contributing to ordered and 
harmonious progress of India towards her goal. 

“ I remarked finally, speaking of the demands of the 
minorities for an assurance that full weight would be 
given to their views and Interests : It is unthinkable that 
we should now proceed to plan afresh or modify In any 
respect any important part of India’s future constitution 
without again taking counsel with those who, have in 
the recent past, been closely associated in. a like task with 
His Majesty’s Government and with Parliament. 
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. PRESIDENT’S REPLY TO H. E. THE VICEROY 
New Delhi, Noa. 3, 1939. 

I thank you for your letter of Nov. 2 embodying In 
a concrete form the proposition which you placed before 
us when we saw you on Nov. 1. My colleagues and I have 
given our earnest consideration to It. We have had also 
the advantage of full talks with Mr. Jlnnah but we find 
ourselves imable to vary the answer we gave you during 
the interview. At the outset I would like to say that both 
Gandhlji and I missed at the interview any reference to 
the main and moral issue raised by the Congress about 
the clarification of the war aims without which it is Im- 
possible for the Congress to consider any subsidiary pro- 
posal. The present crisis has arisen owing to the outbreak 
of war m Europe and the action of the British Govem- 
nient in declaring India a belligerent country without the 
consent of the Indian people. This crisis is entirely poli- 
tical and is not related to the communal issue in India. 
It raises vital questions in regard to the war alms of the 
British Government and the position of India in relation 
to them. 

The Congress Working Committee, as you are aware, 
issued a lengthy statement on September 14 in which they 
invited the British Government to declare these war alms 
and, in particular, how these alms were going to apply 
to India and«to be given effect to In the present. It was 
further stated that the Indian people must have the right 
of self-determination by framing their own constitution 
through a Constituent Assembly without external inter- 
ference and should guide their own policy. On October 
10 the A.I.C.C. approved of and endorsed this statement 
and stated that in the declaration to be made by the 
British Government India must be declared' an indepen- 
dent nation and present application should be given to 
this status at present to the largest possible extent. The 
Committee further added that Indian freedom must be 
based on democracy, and unity, and the full recognition 
and protection of the rights of all minorities. Subsequent 
to thts the policy of the British Government Vf&s declared 
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in the Viceregal statement, extracts from which you have 
been good enough to send me. This statement was con- 
sidered by the congress Working Committee soon after 
and the Committee expressed their opinion that it was 
unfortunate and wholly unsatisfactory. 

As a consequence of this they felt compelled to declare 
that they were unable to give any support to Great Britain 
and to call upon the 'provincial Government In pro- 
vinces where the Congress is In a majority tb tender their 
resignations. It is worthy of note that the Viceregal de- 
claration of the British policy met with the disapproval 
of an overwhelming body of opinion in India even outside 
the Congress. The subsequent statements made von be- 
half of the British Government in Parliament had not 
made any essential difference to the policy outlined in the 
Viceregal statement and as you have rightly pointed out 
that that policy Is still governed by the extracts from it 
that you have kindly sent us. 

I am afraid it is quite Impossible for us to accept this 
policy or consider any step to further co-operation unless 
the policy of the British Government is made clear in a 
declaration on the lines suggested by the Congress. It 
has pained us to find the communal questions being drag- 
ged tn this connection. It has clouded the main issue. 
It has been repeatedly said on behalf of the Congress that 
it Is our earnest desire to settle all points of communal 
controversy by agreement and we propose to continue our 
efforts to this end. But I would point out that this ques- 
tion does not In respect come in the way of a declaration 
of Indian freedom as suggested above. 

Such a declaration applies to the whole of India and 
not to any particular community and the Constituent 
Assembly which will frame India’s constitution will be 
formed on the widest possible basis of franchise and by 
agreement in regard to communal representation. We 
are all agreed that there must be full protection of mino- 
rity rights and interests and this protection should be 
by agreement between the parties concerned. The British 
Government in taking and sharing the burden -has, in 



our opinion, made a settlement of the question much more 
•difficult than it should have been. It should allay all 
real anxiety on the part of the British Government when 
the Congress declares that it contemplates no consti- 
tution which does not carry with it protection of real 
■minorities to their satisfaction. It seems to us that a 
clear declaration of the kind suggested is an essential 
preliminary to any further consideration of the matter. 
1 should like to add that the recent developments in the 
European wa? have made it all the more necessary for a 
clear enunciation of war aims. If a satisfactory declara- 
tion is made a discussion of the proposal made by your 
Excellency will be appropriate and useful and we shall 
gladly discuss It with you. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
state that Gandhijl is in full agreement with this letter. 
"We propose to leave tomorrow evening for ‘Wardha unless 
your Excellency desires otherwise. 

MR. JINNAH’S LETTER TO H. E. THE VICEBOT 
Xov. 4, I$^9. 

With reference to the joint interview which Mr. 
Gandhi, Dr. Rajendia Prasad, president of the Congress, 
and myself bad with you on Nov. 1, and In reply to your 
letter dated Nov. 2 , 1 beg to Inform you that I understood 
that the Congress leaders and myself were to consider the 
proposals of your Excellency. TX> quote from your Excel- 
lency's letter, ‘the proposition which I invited you and 
the other gentlemen present to consider as leaders of the 
Congress and the Muslim Z<e3gue was that, given great 
importance of ensuring harmonious working at the centre, 
you should enter upon discussions between yourselves in 
the provincial field, consequent on which you could Jet 
ine have proposals which would result in representatives 
of your two organisations immediately participating In 
the Central Executive Council. I brought out, too, that 
in my judgment It ought not to be necessary absolutely 
to resolve every detail of such differences as may exist 
in the provinces. What was required, as was remarked 
In the course of the discussion, was a degree of agree- 
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possible lor my •visitors and the organisations ^hich they 
represented to put forward a scheme which could be con- 
sidered for the centre.’ 

I understand that we were to consider your proposals 
without prejudice to the resolution of the Muslim League 
of October 22, stating that the declaration of your Excel- 
lency on behalf of His Majesty's Government, was not 
satisfactory and required further claclflcatlon and assu- 
rances, and also without prejudice to the demand of the 
Congress for a declaration as adumbrated In the resolu- 
tion of the A.I.C.C. on Octomer 10, 1939. 

In consequence, I met the leaders of the Congress. 
I was informed by them finally that they had come to 
the conclusion that they could not discuss any question 
with regard to matters referred to in your letter of Nov. 
2, relating to the provincial field or to the centre, 
until the British Government had complied with their 
demand as embodied in the resolution of the A.I.C.O. 
Hence, these two questions were not further disc\i5sed. 

VICEROY’S DECLARATION 

iNm. S, 1939.) 

The Viceroy broadcast the following statement before 
releasing the foregoing Correspondence:—- 

It is with profound regret that I have to announce 
that the conversations which, at my Instance, had been, 
inaugurated between the representatives of the Congress 
and the Muslim League have so far not achieved what 
1 had hoped. The country is entitled to know, in a matter 
of such moment and at a time of such gravity what was 
the nature of the proposition which I invited my friends^ 
in those two organisations to consider. I shall tomorrow 
publish correspondence which will make the position per- 
fectly clear. Let me only say that my object has been, 
in these discussions, to bring together the leaders of the 
great parties and to endeavour to secure, as a result of 
personal contact between them, and with what personal as- 
sistance I could myself ^ve, that measure of agreement In. 
the provinces which, In their view, would enable them to put 
foru’ard proposals for a constructive advance' at the centre 



for the period of the war, such as would be represented 
by some expansion of the Governor-General's Executive 
Council and by the inclusion in it of political leaders. 

My declaration of Oct. 16 contemplated a consultative 
group. It offered an arrangement relatively so limited 
as that group only because of marked divergences of view 
between the great communities, divergences the existence 
of which held out no hope of harmonious working at the 
oentre on the basis of jomt membership of my Executive 
Council at a time when harmonious working was of first 
Importance. Nevertheless, I am persuaded that that group 
holds out great possibilities for the future — ^possibilities, 
I feel sure, greater than are commonly realized. 

I need not say that It Is a profound disappointment 
to me, after such endeavour on the part of His Majesty’s 
Government on the part of those leaders with whom I 
have conferred and of their friends, as well as on my 
own part, that we have no more to show and that In 
so many provinces we should be left with no choice but 
to use the emergency provisions inserted for that purpose 
in the Government of India Act. As for those provisions, 
let me emphasize that they are an expedient and not 
a sanction. My own strong feeling In regard to their use 
I cannot better convey than by a paraphrase of the quota- 
tion that appears in Arabic characters upon the great 
gateway at Fatehpur, BikrL That quotation says, ‘Life 
is a bridge — a bridge that you shall pass over. You shall 
not build 'your house upon it.’ 

Nor, in the wider field, do I propose to take this dis- 
appointment as final, or to abandon the efforts 1 am mak- 
ing to bring about a friendly adjustment of the differences 
in this country to the end that we can continue to co- 
operate over the achievement of our common objectives. 
Differences and difficulties such as those which now 
threaten to retard — even reverse — the course of consti- 
tutional development in India and the earliest attainment 
of the common goal will not disappear spontaneously, nor 
will they be conjured away by any refusal to recognize 
their existence. 'They will be resolved only by negotiations 



carried out in a spirit o! mutual accommodation and trust 
and with a firm resolve to succeed. 

1 will say no more than that to-night. But I would 
ask for patience and for the goodwill of the Indian people 
and of the great political oi^anisatlons— their members 
and their leaders — in the efforts I 'propose to continue 
to make. 

The difflculties are gr?at. How great they are has 
been most clearly revealed by the events of the last six 
weeks. But the attempt to reconcile them is one which 
it is imperative to make and in which, whether I fail or 
I succeed, I shall spate no effort to bring about the result 
which is, I know, at the heart of all of those who care 
for India and for her future. 

VICEROY’S STATE3IENT 
Nov. 5, 1$39 

His Excellency the Viceroy Issued the following state- 
ment releasing his correspondence with the Indian 
Leaders. 

War was declared on the 3rd September. In a broad- 
cast that night I appealed to all parties and all sections in 
India to co-operae in Its prosecution. On the following 
day I saw Mr. Gandhi in Simla, and discussed the whole 
position freely with him- I similarly took immediate 
steps to see Mr. Jlnnah as representing the Muslim League. 
Nor did I fail to see the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes. 

Thereafter the general question came for considera- 
tion before the Congress Working Committee and the 
Working Committee of the Muslim League. The Working 
Committee of the Congress met on the 15th of September. 
They condemned Nasi aggression in decisive terms. But 
they postponed a final decision so as to allow for the full 
elucidation of the issues at stake, the real objectives aim- 
ed at, and the position of India in the present and 'm the 
future, and they involved the British Government to de- 
clare in unequivocal terms what were their war aims and 
how those aims would apply to India, and be given effect 
to In the present. Mr. GandM'a expressing his full agree-- 



ment •with the Working Committee’s stateinent, remarked 
that he had been .sorry to find himself alone In seeking 
that whatever support was to be given to the British should 
be given unconditionally. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League on the 
18th September similarly asked, "if full, effective, and 
honourable co-operation of the Mussulmans is desired,’' 
that “a sense of security and satisfaction" should be creat- 
ed amongst Muslims, and referred in particular to the 
position of the Muslims In Congress provinces, and to the 
necessity for consulting the Muslims fully regarding any 
change In the existing constitution and securing their 
consent and approval. 

1 now again got in touch with Mr. Gandhi. Mr, Jlnnah 
and the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 1 decided 
that, given the great divergence of view which clearly 
existed between the two major political parties in India, 
I must satisfy myself as to the trend of feeling in the 
country. In pursuance of that object I Interviewed over 
SO people, representing all parties, communities, and In- 
Interests. While those conversations were proceeding, the 
All-India Congress Committee, on the 10th of October, 
passed a resolution repeating the demand of the Work- 
ing Committee for a statement by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of their war alms and peace aims. They demanded 
also that India should be declared an Independent nation 
a'nd that present application of this status should be given, 
to the largest possible extent 

I reported my conversations in detail to His Majesty’s 
Government who at a time of overwhelming pressure have 
been devoting the closest attention to the problems of 
India. It was In the light of profound consideration and 
long discussion that on the 18th October I made a decla- 
ration on behalf of His Majesty's Government. The decla- 
ration emphasized first that Dominion Status remained 
the goal for India; second, that His Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to reconsider the scheme of the present 
Act at the end of the war In consultation with leaders of 
opinion In India; third, that His Majesty’s Government 
attached importance to associating public opinion in India 
with the prosecution of the war, and that for that pur- 
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pose they contemplated the formation of a Consultative 
Group the details of which were to be settled after 1 had 
further consulted with party leaders. 

The announcements in my statement are of great 
importance. Their importance has been belittled, but they 
represent points of real substance. The debates in Parlia- 
ment which followed the publication of my statement 
brought out another Important point — the readiness of 
His Majesty's Government, if certain conditions were 
secured, to associate Indian opinion In a still closer and 
more responsible matmer with the conduct of the war by 
a temporary expansion of the Governor-General's Execu- 
cutive Council. But the reception in British India both 
of my declaration and of the subsequent debate in Parlia- 
ment was, so far as the Congress was ccmcemed, definitely 
hostile. The Congress Working Committee on the 22nd 
of October passed a resolution to the effect that my de- 
claration was entirely unsatisfactory, and called upon the 
• ■ Congress Ministries in the Provinces to resign. The Muslim 
League on the same day asked that certain doubts should 
be removed, and complete clarification of the declare, 
tlons secured, subject to which they, empowered their 
president, if fully satisfied, "to give an assurance of co- 
operation and support on behalf of the Mussalmans of 
India to the British Government for the purpose of prose- 
cution of the war." 

I next invited Mr. Gandhi, Dr, BaJendra Prasad, and 
Mr. Jinnah to come to see me on November 1, and we 
discussed the whole position with them frankly. I had 
already In my previous conversations discussed ^th them, 
as with almost all my visitors, from various aspects the 
possibility of an expansion of the Governor-General's 
Council. I now told them that If In regard to association 
at the centre, we had been unable to go further than the 
Consultative Group it wa^ because of the lack of prior 
agreement between the major communities such as would 
contribute to harmonious working In the centre. I added 
that the manifestoes issued on 22nd October by the Con- 
gress Working Committee and the Muslim League had 
;shown only too clearly the gulf that existed between the 
attitude of these two great parties. 
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I begged my visitors m these circumstances to meet 
and to have discussions among themselves on the Pro- 
vincial position, with a view thereafter to putting 
forward in agreement proposals which could be considered 
for some expansion of the Governor-General’s Council at 
the Centre I told them that I saw no necessity for every 
detail of the differences between them in the Provinces 
to be resolved What was needed was a sufficient resolu- 
tion of those differences to make the devising of scheme 
for harmonious co-operation at the Centre practicable I 
begged them m the most earnest manner to spare no 
endeavour to reach agreement, and I emphasised that 
this was essentially a question affecting Indians on which 
agreement between Indians themselves was what I was 
anxious to secure 1 repeated the profound anxiety not 
only of myself but of His Majesty’s Government to leave 
nothing undone which would contribute to achieve that 
agreement 

The discussions which 1 suggested have taken place 
But the result to me has been a profound disappointment 
There remains today entire disagreement between the 
representatives of the major parties on fundamental 
issues All I will say now is that I am not prepared to 
accept this failure I propose In due course to try again, 
In consultation with the leaders of these great parties and 
the Princes, to see if even now there may still be the 
possibility of securing unity. During all the time I have 
been In India there is nothing 1 have been more anxious 
to secure than unity, and unity. During all the time I 
have been In India there Is nothing I have been more 
anxious to secure than unity, and unity matters far more 
to India than Is perhaps always realised Unity, too, 
means that Indians, whatever their community or what- 
ever their party allegiance, and whether they dwell In 
British India or In the Indian States, must work together 
in a common scheme. It is worth a great deal to try to 
bring that about I may have been unsuccessful so far 
but I will try again And when 1 try again I would ask 
India to remember my dlflBcultles, and give me credit for 
an earnest goodwill and an earnest desire to assist. We 
are dealing with a problem that has defeated the united 
endeavours of the greatest organisations In this country. 
There are grave differences of view which have to bo 
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taken Into account, which should be bridged. There are 
strong and deeply-rooted interests which are entitled to 
the fullest consideration, and whose attitude is not a thing 
lightly to be brushd aside. There are minorities which are 
great In numbers as well as great in historic importance, 
and in culture. Those are all factors to which full weight 
has to be given. But complex as the problems are, I refuse 
to regard them as Insoluble, and I prefer to believe that, 
like other human problems, they will yield to patient dis- 
cussion in a spirit of goodwill. In this belief I am en- 
couraged by the friendly feeling which has pervaded my 
discussions with the leaders of parties. I would ask the 
country, and I would ask the leaders of the great political 
parties and their constituents, who I know have faith in 
those leaders, and are ably led by them, to give me the 
help which I so much need if there is to be any hope of 
overcoming our difftcultles and reaching the result which 
1 am sure that we all of us desire. 

COMMENTS ON THE VICEREGAL STATEMENT ON 
DELHI TALCS 
By Mahatma ' Gandhi 

I have read with respectful attention His ExceUency 
the Viceroy's broadcast and his introductory remarks on 
the correspondence between himself and Shrl Rajendra 
Prasad and Jlnnah Saheb released by His E-xcellency. I 
welcome Ris Excellency’s refusal to accept defeat and his 
determination to solve what seems to have become insolu- 
ble. I share to the fullest extent His Excellency’s anxiety 
to reach a solution. Without, therefore, waiting for the 
Congress reaction to these two declarations and purely for 
the sake of assisting the common cause, I would like to 
suggest that no solution Is possible unless an acceptable 
declaration of war alms about India is forthcoming. The 
pronouncements hitherto made, whether here or in Great 
Britain, are after the old style, suspected and discredited 
by freedom-loving India. If Imperialism Is dead, there 
must be a clear break with the past. Language suited to 
the new era has to be used. If the time has not yet come 
for the acceptance of this fundamental truth, I would 
urge that further effort at reaching a solution should 1» 
suspended. In this connection I would remind British 
statesmen that what is wanted Is a declaration of Britain^. 



Intention regarding her Indian policy irrespective of 
India’s wishes. A slave-holder, who has decided to abolish 
slavery, does not consult his slaves whether they desire 
freedom or not. 

One® a declaration to free India from bondage, not in 
stages but at once, is made, an interim solution will be 
found to be easy. Protection of rights of minorities will 
then become simple. The game of seesaw will cease. The 
minorities are entitled to protection, not in stages but to 
the fullest extent and In one single step. No charter of 
-freedom will be worth looking at which does not ensure 
the same measure of freedom for the minorities as for the 
majority. The minorities will be full-fledged partners in 
the framing of the constltuUon. Hov? that can he attained 
■will depend upon the wisdom of the representatives 
charged with the sacred duty of preparing constitu- 
tion. Britain has hitherto held power — this is Inevitable 
In any system of imperialism— by plajing the minorities 
against the so-called majodty and has thus* made an 
agreed solution among the component parts well-nigh 
Impossible. The burden of finding a formula for the pro- 
tection of minorities should be thrown on the parties them- 
selves. So long as Britain considers it her mission to bear 
this burden, so long will she continue to feel the necessity 
of holding India as a dependency. And patriots impatient 
for deliverance will fight, non-violently If I can guide 
them and violently If I fall and perish in the attempt. 
<5od’s curse of war, I had hoped and still hope, would be 
turned into a blessing by Britain realising that the one 
thing needful for her to Justify and hasten the end of this 
war was to free a great and ancient country like India 
from her yoke. 

Believing as 1 do In the Viceroy’s sincerity I would 
u^e fellow-workers not too lose patience. There can be 
•no civil resistance so long as, first, the Viceroy Is exploring 
the possibilities of a settlement, secondly, the Muslim 
l.eague blocks the way, and, thirdly, there Is indiscipline 
and disunity In Congress ranks. 



against the League. No Congressman can be party to it. 
I observed that my note In “Harljan” has shocked Jinnah 
Saheb. I am sorry for it. But at this stage I would not 
defend myself. I do not want to mar in any way the 
negotiations between him and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
which I hope will be resumed soon and pray will lead to 
communal peace. 

Since making the above statement I have read the 
report of the further statement of the Secretary of State 
in the House of Lords yesterday. It leaves the main posi- 
tion unchanged. 

By ‘Congress President 

I have read the Viceroy's statement published along 
with the correspondence that passed between him and 
Mr. Jinnah and myself. He seems to give an impression 
that the British Government are unable to comply with 
our request for a clear declaration of India's status as a 
free country on account of our differences. The fact is 
that the British Government is not prepared to promise 
that it will accept and give legal effect to any constitution 
which the Indians, including all real minorities would 
prepare and in which the safeguards for the protection of 
minorities will be Included. We made a public demand 
for such a promise and I cannot understand what objec- 
tions the British Government can have to this on the score 
of our differences wlh the minorities. If we are unable to 
produce a constitution satisfactory to all, the British Gov- 
ernment will be free from all blame and the responsibility 
will be entirely of the Indians. The minorities which are 
really for attaining the freedom of India can have no 
reasonable objection as the proposed constitution will not 
be produced without co-operatlorn of all. 

The real difficulty is not communal, but political. The 
British Government are not yet prepared to concede the 
Tight of self-determination to India In practice however 
much It may proclaim It In theory to the world. We put 
its professions to acid test. Let us have a right to frame 
our own constitution and we shall do it. We failed in the 
past in assisting the British Government to frame a con- 
stitution for us. But helping the British Government to 
frame a constitution for India is something very different 



Intention regarding her Indian policy irrespective of 
India’s wishes. A slave-holder, who has decided to abolish 
slavery, does not consult his slaves whether they desire 
freedom or not. 

Onc« a declaration to free India from bondage, not in 
stages but at once, is made, an interim solution will be 
found to be easy. Protection of rights of minorities will 
then become simple. The game of seesaw will cease. The 
minorities are entitled to protection, not In stages but to 
the fullest extent and In one single step. No charter of 
freedom will be worth looking at which does not ensure 
the same measure of freedom for the minorities as for the 
majority. The minorities will be full-fledged partners In 
the framing of the constitution. How that can be attained 
■wUl depend upon the wisdom of the representatives 
charged with the sacred duty of preparing the constitu- 
tion. Britain has hitherto held power — this is inevitable 
in any system of Imperialism — by playing the minorities 
against the so-called majority and has thus' made an 
ngreed solution among the component parts weU-nlgh 
impossible. The burden of finding a formula for the pro- 
tection of minorities should be thrown on the parties them- 
selves. So long as Britain considers it her mission to bear 
this burden, so long will she continue to feel the necessity 
of holding India as a dependency. And patriots Impatient 
for deliverance will fight, non-violently if I can guide 
them and violently If I fall and perish in the attempt. 
•God’s curse of war, I had hoped and still hope, would be 
turned into a blessing by Britain realising that the cue 
thing needful for her to justify and hasten the end of this 
war was to free a great and ancient cotmtry like India 
from her yoke. 

‘Believing as I do in the Viceroy’s sincerity I would 
urge fellow-workers not too lose patience. There can he 
no civil resistance so long as. first, the Viceroy is exploring 
the possibilities of a settlement, secondly, the Muslim 
League blocks the way, and. thirdly, there is indiscipline 
and disunity In Congress ranks. 

The second condition should not offend Muslim friends. 
So long as there is no workable arrangement with the 
Muslim League civil reliance must involve resistance 
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against the League. No Congressman can be party to it. 
I observed that my note In “Hartjan” has shocked Jinnah 
Sabeb. I am sorry for it. But at this stage I would not 
defend myself. I do not want to mar in any way the 
negotiations between him and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
which I hope will be resumed soon and pray will lead to 
communal peace. 

Since making the above statement I have read the 
report of the further statement of the Secretary of State 
In the House of Lords yesterday. It leaves the main posi- 
tion unchanged. 

By ‘Congress President 

I have read the Vlcen^’s statement published along 
with the correspondence that passed between him and 
Mr. Jinnah and myself. He seems to give a'n impression 
that the British Government are unable to comply with 
our request for a clear declaration of India’s status as a 
free country on account of our differences. The fact Is 
that the British Government Is not prepared to promise 
that it will accept and give legal effect to any constitution 
which the Indians, including all real minorities would 
prepare and in which the safeguards for the protection of 
minorities will be Included. We made a public demand 
lor such a promise and I cannot understand what oblec- 
tlons the British Government can have to this on the score 
of our differences wlh the minorities. If we are unable to 
produce a constitution satisfactory to all, the British Gov- 
ernment will be free from all blame and the responsibility 
will be entirely of the Indians. The minorities which are 
really for attalidng the freedom of India can have no 
reasonable objection as the proposed constitution will not 
be produced without co-operation of all. 

The real difficulty is not communal, but poIitlcaL The 
British Government ate not yet prepared to concede the 
light of self-determination to India in practice however 
much It may proclaim it In theory to the world. We put 
its professions to acid test. Let us have a right to frame 
our own constitution and we shall do it. We failed in the 
past In assisting the British Government to frame a con- 
stitution for us. But helping the British Government to 
frame a constitution for ^dia is something very different 
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from independently framing a constitution for ourselves 
with certainty that the constitution will be accepted and 
enforced. 

Our regret is that instead of adopting this straight 
course and throwing the responsibility upon the Indians 
to frame a constitution with necessary and satisfactory 
safeguards for the protection of the minorities and thus 
shovring its own bona fides beyond doubt and cavil the 
British Government befogged the main and moral issue 
by asking us to settle our differences without telling us at 
the same time that the result of such a settlement will be 
a free constitution for the country. Jt was for this reason 
that we felt compelled to concentrate on political Issues 
and to refuse to consider the proposal for the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council before the question of 
India’s status as a free country with full right to self- 
determination is settled to our satisfaction. 

The two principles of organisation of which the Vice- 
roy made reference in his statement, the Indian National 
Congress and the All-Indla Muslim League both declared 
that they aim at the Independence for India and so far 
as I know there is no party or group in India which does 
not want full powers for India to manage her own affairs 
by whatever name or expression that freedom may be 
called or described. There Is this fundamental unity in. 
all parties in India and this is a universal- urge of all 
Indians which the Congress embodied in Its demand for a 
clear declaration. 

The resolution of the Muslim League is equally clear 
that it does not accept the Viceroy’s announcement and 
insists upon the clarification of the same and considera- 
tion de novo of the question of Indian constitution. How 
then does any communal difference stand in the way of 
clear recognition and declaration of the status as a free 
country? Whatever differences there are relate not to 
India’s status but to certain other subsidiary matters 
which we are prepared to settle ourselves. Our proposed 
talks with Mr. Jlnnah will relate not to this fundamental 
position, but other subsidiary matters. The Congress has 
k-een tosVsling on, “constnicAive programme an esstmtlal 
element of which” os Mr. Jinnah recognises “Is communal 
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cnlty.” We propose to do our best to achieve the success 
of this essential programme, but the fact that we are still 
engaged in this most urgent work should not stand in the 
.way of a clear declaration of the kind demanded by us. 
All points of principle and detail for safeguarding the 
rights of the minorities have to be left out to be settled by 
Indians themselves, which they will do to the satisfaction 
of all if once the British Government proves its own bona- 
fides by ceasing to meddle In our domestic affairs. 

By Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
The Viceroy’s statement Issued last night has surprised 
me as it conveys an Entirely different impression of what 
transpired in Delhi from what I had gathered from con- 
tact with some of the principal parties concerned. From 
his statement It would appear that the question to be con- 
sidered was a communal one and he adds that "there re- 
mains today entire disagreement between representatives 
of the major political patties on fiindamental issues." 

This seems to me an entire misapprehension of the 
rituaHon and I am not aware of any such disagreement on 
fundamental issues. But there is a fundamental disagree- 
ment between the Congress and the British Government 
and it was because of this that the Viceroy’s proposals 
could not be considered by us. The question before us was 
a political one and as such it was considered by all of us. 

It was agreed between Mr. Jlnnah and me that the 
communal question should be discussed fully by us at an 
early convenient date. This did not affect the Viceroy’s 
proposals so long as the political difficulty was not got 
over. 

Hence it was not discussed in this connection. ’ 

The crisis has arisen over a political issue, namely the 
European war and the declaration ct India as a bellgerent 
country. The Congress Working Committee asked for a 
statement of war aims and bow these were going to be 
apjpUed to India. - Subsequently a declaration was made 
by the British Government, through the Viceroy, and this 
was considered entirely unsatisfactory. As a result of 
this Congress felt that It could not associate Itself with 
the war and called upon Congress Governments to resign. 



— These resignations were offered and in some cases 
have already been accepted. All this had nothing to do 
with the communal situation. 

The Viceroy then suggests that the Congress and the 
Muslim League should come to an agreement in regard to 
the pprovincial field, consequent on which proposals for 
the centre would be considered. This suggestion, however 
desirable at any other time, had no application to the 
present situation as we had voluntarily retired from the 
provincial field because of disagreement with the British 
Government on vital matters of policy. Our withdrawal 
from the provincial Governments was in no way due to 
communal conflict. 

It was surprising therefore that the Viceroy should . 
forget or ignore the basic issue and take our co-operation 
with Britain for granted subject to minor changes. As 
Shri Rajendra Prasad has stated In his letter “both 
Mahama Gandhi and I missed at the interview any re- 
ference to the main and moral issue raised by the Con- 
gress about the clarification of war alms without which It 
was impossible for the Congress to consider any subsidiary 
proposaL" 

It must be remembered that this clarification does not 
affect the communal probldm, and the proposal for a 
Constituent Assembly, as amplified by Shri Rajendra 
Prasad, hi his interview with and letter to the Viceroy, 
also overcomes any communal objection. 

Does the Viceroy Imagine that Mr. Jlnnah or the 
Muslim League are opposed to such clarification or the 
declaration of India as a free country? If so, I fear he 
is very much mistaken. I found, to my pleasure, that in 
regard to objectives Mr, Jlnnah and I had a great deal in 
common. He did not entirely agree with our approach 
to the political problem and so we decided to send sepa- 
rate answers to the Viceroy. Our talks removed many 
misapprehensions and brought us much nearer to each 
other than we had been for some years past. I am con- 
vinced that such difference as exists politically or com- 
munally, can be and will be got over. Even during the 
last week it was not any differences between Mr. Jlnnah 
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precision who represents whom. Though the Congress is 
admittedly the oldest representative organisation on the 
widest scale, it Is open to ix)litlcal and semi-political orga- 
nisations to question, as they do question, its over- 
whelmingly representative character. The Muslim League 
is undoubtedly the largest organisation representing 
Muslims, but several Muslim bodies — by no means all in- 
significant — deny Its claim to represent them. But the 
Constituent Assembly will represent all communities in 
their exact proportion. Except it there is no other way 
of doing full justice to rival claims. Without It there 
can be no finality to communal and other claims. 

Again the Constituent Assembly alone can produce a 
constitution indigenous to the country and truly and fully 
representing the will qf the people. Undoubtedly such a 
constitution will not be ideal, but it will be real, however 
Imperfect it may be in the estimation of the theorists or 
legal luminaries. Self-Government to be self-government 
has merely to reflect the will of the people who are to 
govern themselves. If they are not prepared for it, they 
will make a hash of it. I can conceive the possibility of 
a people fitting themselves for right government through 
a series of wrong experiments, but I cannot conceive a 
people governing themselves rightly through' a government 
imposed from without, even as the fabled jackdaw could 
not walk like a peacock with feathers borrowed from hl5 
elegant companion. A disdasedj person has a prospect 
Qf getting well by personal effort. He cannot borrow 
health from others. 

. The risks of the experiment are admitted. There 15 
likely to be Impersonation, uhscrupulotis persons will mis- 
lead the illiterate masses into voting for wrong men and 
women. These risks have to be run, if we are to evolve 
something true and big. The Constituent Assembly, if it 
comes into being — as I hope It will— as a result of an 
honourable settlement between us and the British people, 
the combined wit of the best men of the two nations will 
produce an Assembly that will reflect fairly and truly the 
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can be defined beforehand by agreement. The question 
thus resolves Itself Into whether the British Government 
desire to part with power and open a new chapter In their 
own history. I have already shown that the question of 
the Princes is a red herring across the path. European 
interests are absolutely safe so long as they are not in 
conflict with the ‘interests of India.’ 1 think this expres- 
sion finds place In the Irwln-Gandhi Pact, 

Look at the question from any standpoint you llke» 
it will be foimd that the way to democratic Swaraj, lies 
only through a properly constituted Assembly call it by 
whatever* name you like. All resources must, therefore, 
be exhausted to reach the Constituent Assembly before 
direct action is thought of. A stage may be reached when 
direct action may become the necessary prelude to the 
Constituent Assembly. That stage is not yet. 

WORKfNG COftfMirrEE 

AUahahad, Nov. 19S3, JDS!) 

POLITICAL SITUATION 

The uonunittee discussed the political situation in Jndla 
created by the war and the resignation of Congress Minis- 
tries and passed the following resolution 

The Working Committee have noted with-pleasure the 
response of the country to the policy enunciated by them 
in regard to the war crisis hi* Europe and its repercussions 
in India. This ‘policy, based on numerous declarations of '' 
the Congress, was laid* down In the statement Issued by 
the Committee on September U, 1939, and subsequent 
events have amply justified Its wisdom and expedience. 
The course of the war and the policy pursued by the 
British and French Governments, tind, in particular, the 
declarations made on behalf of the British Government 
in regard to India, seem to demonstrate that the present 
war, like the world war of 1914-18, is being carried on 
for imperialist ends, and BrtUsh imperialism. Is to remain 
entrenched in India. With such a war and with this policy 
‘ftxb 'v-uiigrcHS uinardi; -assodfiftfe ‘AsdA, -anb 'ic canndc coun- 
tenance the exploitation of India's resources to this end. 



Tlie WorkiiiB\Coimmittee’a unequivocal demand was 
for a-declarallon of war aims In regard to democracy and 
imperialism and in particular bow these alms were going 
to be* applied to India. These aims could only be consi- 
dered worthy if they included the elimination of Impe- 
rialism and 'the treatment of IJodia as an independent 
nation whose policy would be guided in accordance with 
the wishes of her .people. The answer to this demand has 
been entirely unsatisfactory and an attempt has been made 
on behalf of the British Government to create misunder- 
standings and to be-fog the malm and moral Issue. In 
justification of this refusal to make a declaratfon'in terms 
of the 'Working Committee’s -resolution, communal pleas 
have been advanced and the rights of minorities and of 
the Princes pleaded as a barrier to India’s freedom.’ The 
committee wish to declare with all emphasis that 
no communal considerations arise in meeting the demand 
of the Congress, and the nfinorities, whatever their tther 
differences might be, do eiot oppose India’s right to fre<f- 
dom and Independence. The Princes are represented by, 
and are the emblems of. the Paramount Powe^ in India. 
In the end it'wliCbe the people of the Indian States who 
will determine' what part they will take In a free India, 
though the British Government has consistently ignored 
their wishes In a matter which vitally affects them. In 
any event the" wishes of 'those who may oppose India’s 
independence are. and must be, irrelevant to the declara- 
tion of the British Government’s intentions. The Com- 
mittee can only Interpret this attempt to* avoid a state- 
ment of war alms and Indian freedom, by taking shelter 
' under irrelevant issues, as a desire to maintain imperialist 
domination in India In alliance with the reactionary 
elements in the country. 

The Congress has looked upon the war crisis and the 
problems it raises as essentially a moral issue, and has 
not sought to profit by It in any spirit of bargaining. The 
moral and dominant issue, of war aims and India’s free- 
fiom. has. tn. he. seff led. 'issnf Jsf.anfAnilQ an?} 

subsidiary question can be considered. In no event can 
the Congress accept the respondbUl^ of government, even 
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in the transitional period, ^thout real power being given 
to popular representatives. The Working ' Committee' 
therefore approve of and endorse the reply dated Novem- 
ber 4, 1939 sent by the Congress President to the Viceroy. 

The Committee wish to declare again that the recog- 
nition of India’s independence and of the right of her 
people to frame their constitution through a Constituent 
Assembly, is essential in order to remove the taint of’ 
Imperialism from Britain’s policy and to enable the Con- 
gress to consider further co-operation. They hold that 
a Constituent Assembly is the only democratic method 
of determining the constitution of a free country, and‘no 
one who believes in. democracy and freedom can possibly 
take exception to If. The Working Committee believe tod 
that the Constituent Assembly alone is the adequate in- 
strument fbr solving the communal and other difficulties. 
This however .does not mean that the Working Committee 
will relax their efforts for arriving at a solution of the 
communal problem. The Assembly can frame a constl-’ 
.tutlon in which the rights of accepted minorities would 
be protected to their satlsfactiim, and, in, the event of 
some matters relating to minority rights not ybelng 
mutually agreed to. they can be referred to arbitration. 
The Constituent Assembly should' be elected on the ’basis 
of adult suffrage, existing separate electorates being re- 
tained for such minorities os desire them. "The number 
of members in the Assembly should reflect their numerical 
strength. , , ' ; " 

‘ The declarations made on.behalf of the British Govern- 
ment being Inadequate *have compelled the Congress’ to 
dissociate itself from British policy and war effort, and 
as a first step In non-co-operation, to bring about the re- 
signation of all Congress Governments In the Provinces. 
That policy of non-co-operation contlpues and must con- 
ttaue unless the British Government revises its policy and 
accepts the Congress contention! The Working' Committee 
would, however, remind Congressmen that it Is Inherent 
in every form of Satyagraba that no effort ‘Is spared to 
achieve an honourable settlement with the opponent. 

. While a Satyagrahi is ever ready for a non-violent fight. 



if' it has t6 com^e, he never wlaxes his effort for peace 
and always ♦ works for its attainment The Working 
Committee will, therefore, continue to explore the means 
of arriving at an honourable settlement, even though the 
British Government has banged the door in the face of 
the Congress The Committee must however resist, by the 
non-violent methods of the Congress, all attempts to 
coerce the people of India along paths which are not of 
their choice and everything that is against the digBlty 
and freedom of India ^ 

The Working Committee appreciate and express plea- 
sure at the readiness exhibited by Congressmen for the 
launchmg of Civil Disobedience, should this become neces- 
sary/ But Civil Disobedience requites the same strict dis- 
cipline as an army organised for armed conflict The 
army Is helpless unless It possesses its weapo'ns of des- 
truction and knows how to use them So also an army 
of non-violent soldiers is ineflecUve unless It understands 
‘and possesses the essentials of non-violence The Work- 
ing Committee* desire to inake it clear that the true test 
of preparedness for Civil Disobedience lies In Congressmen, 
themselves spinning and promoting the cause of khadi to 
the exclusion of mill-cloth, and deeming it their duty to 
establish harmony between communities by personal acts 
of service to those other than members of their own com- 
mimlty, and individual Hmdu Congressmen seeking oc- 
casion lor fratemlsmg with the Harijans as often as 
possible . * * 

Congress organisations and Congressmen should there- 
fore prepare for future action by promoting this programme 
They should explain to the people the message and policy 
of the Congress and the Implications of the Constituent 
Assembly, which is the crux of the Congress programme 
for the future ^ 

XORD ZETLAND’S STATEMENT IN BOUSE OF LORDS 
‘ Da 14, 2939 

.Making a statement in the House of Lords Lord 
Zetland said 

* In spite of the eflorts of German propaganda carried 
on by broadcasting and such other means, as are open to 
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them, the Princes and the people ot India continue to 
express in no uncertain tcnns their detestation of the 
crimes of Nazi Germany against all laws of God and man. 
The Viceroy’s war purposes fund for which no appeal has 
so far been made either by the Viceroy or by the Gover* 
nors and which consists therefore of voluntary contribu- 
tions spontaneously made, amounts now to a sum of 
£750,000. Among the contributions earmarked by their 
donors for special purposes Your Lordships may be inter- 
ested to know of the gift of £7,500 by the Maharala of 
Gondal for the dependents of those who were lost in the 
“Royal Oak”. You will have heard already of the muni- 
ficent gift of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 
of £100,000 to the Air Ministry to provide a Hyderabad 
squadron for aerial warfare. Another special donation is 
a lakh of rupees by His Highness the Nawab of Rampur 
for motor ambulances, one only of the number of similar 
gifts. These are but examples which it would be easy to 
multiply. ' • 

Lord Zetland added “for the benefit of German pro* 
pagandlsts who spend much time in explaining to the 
world the miserable plight of the Indian people under the 
rapacious tyranny of Great Britain I feel moved to add a 
single example of the feelings of Indian peasantry them- 
selves in the matter. In one district of the Punjab, with 
a few people of wealth among its residents, the Governor 
was recently handed a wholly unsolicited gift of rupees 
seventeen thousand, all In currency notes, to aid In over- • 
throwing Nazi Germany. Such things speak for them- 
selves. I make a free gift of this item of information to 
the German gentleman known as Lord Haw Haw for in- 
clusion In his next broadcast. A number of Princes have 
not been content to limit their financial assistance to 
lump sums of money, but are contributing percentages Of 
their incomes for the period of war. ^Some of them, with 
great fighting traditions behind them have placed their 
forcesJ at the disposal of His Majesty and have shown keen 
anxiety themselves to play a part In the actual field of 
battle; a gesture, which is greatly appreciated by His 
Majesty’s Government, even if It Is not possible in the 
present circumstances to take advantage .of their desires 
in this regard. Ofiers of additional battalions of troops 
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-over and alaove the State earmarked units have been made 
by ‘Their Highnesses of Kashmir and Bikaner. Similarly 
among martial races, particularly in the Punjab, there 
has been a spontaneous and eager desire to enlist in the 
armed forces of the Crown. 

In the political field I regret to say that difficulties 
with which your lordships are familiar persist. In the 
Punjab and in the Bengal and in the Sind the Govern- 
ments and legislatures are functioning normally and with 
success. In Assam, where the Ministry under a Congress 
Prime Minister resigned an alternative Government under 
Sir Syed Muhammad SaaduUa, a former Prime Minister 
has accepted office; but in the remaining seven provinces 
in which the Congress Ministries were la office, the ad- 
ministration has been taken over by the Governors with 
the result that wholly contrary to our desires the hands 
of the clock have been put back thirty years to before the 
days of the Minto-Morley constitution. I should add for 
the information of your lordships that the transition has 
been effected smoothly: that there has been no reversal 
of pollcy'ln any Important respect and that broadly speak- 
ing, the measures promoted by the Ministries and assented | 
to by the Legislatures before they resigned, are being given ' 
effect to by the Governors. 

Since I last addressed your lordship on the matter 
there has been a further meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress and a further statement of their 
position. There Is a sentence contained In it, which I 
warmly welcome; it runs as fellows — ^'it Is inherent in every 
form of Satyagraha’ — that Is to say passive resistance — 
'that no effort is spared to achieve an honourable settle- 
ment with an opponent.’ That I need hardly say is what 
we ourselves -most earnestly desire. 

What then, you may ask, stands in the way? Not the 
least of the obstacles Is difference of opirxlon between the 
Congress and the Moslem Xicague as to the relations of 
the Congress and what for want , of ^better term are de- 
scribed compendiously as minorities.’ The natiire of this 
ffiffereuce Is well illustrated by another sentence in the 
most recent statement by the Congress Working Commit- 
tee, which runs as follows— "rhe Committee wish to declare 



that no communal considerations arise In meeting the de- 
mands of the Congress/ I am sure they are sincere In 
holding that belief; nevertheless. It Is one which His 
Majesty’s Government are unable to share. In their view 
no constitution could be expected to function successfully, 
which did not meet with the general assent of the mino- 
rities, who had to live under* it. I am not, of course. In any 
way, Intending to minimise the Importance of such sections 
of the population as the scheduled castes, or indeed, of 
any other minority, when I say that by far the most im- 
portant of the so-called minority communities are the 
Moslems. I am well aware that I need hardly say that 
there are Moslems to be found In the ranks of the Con- 
gress yet the’fact remains that of the four hundred eighty 
two Moslems elected to the lower Chambers of the Provin- 
cial Legislatures at the last general election only 26 stood 
as Congressmen and Mr. Gandhi himself has stated that 
the All-Zndla Moslem League is undoubtedly the largest 
organisation representing Moslems, though he also speaks 
of Moslem bodies, which depy its claim to represent them. 

Tliere Is a further consideration to be borne in mind. 
We speak of Moslems as a minority, because on a purely 
arithmetical basis they are less In number than the 
Hindus. But they are a community of from eighty to 
ninety millions with race memories of days, when for 200 
years the Moghul dynasty ruled over a greater part of the 
Indian sub-continent. They have behind them a tradition 
of military service, which persists to this day and is ex- 
emplified by the high proportion of ^e Indian army, 
■which they fill. I have recalled these facts because they 
make It clear that minorities of Europe present us with no 
full analogy and God knows, minorities of Europe have 
been a source of sufficient trouble in the world of today. 

I observe that Mr. Gandhi himself in his paper 
"Harijan" of November 25 speaks of summoning a Consti- 
tuent Assembly 'subject to safeguards to the satisfaction 
of minorities’; and he goes on to say— 'the expression, 
satisfaction of minorities, may be regarded as vague. It 
can be defined beforehand by agreement/ We too regard 
it as essential for constitutional advance by whatever 
means, advance is to be obtained — that assent of mino- 
rities should be secured as far as is possible by agreement. 
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But It is not within our power to impose an agreement 
upon them; that can only be reached by Indians them- 
selves 

It was with a view to promoting discussion to that 
end between the leaders oi the Congress and of the All- 
India Moslem League that they were Invited by the Vice- 
roy, not long since to meet one another. 

I would appeal to the leaders of the Congress as the 
largest and most powerful political organisation in India 
to endeavour to understand the dlfBcuIties which are 
responsible for the attitude of the All-India Moslem 
League. How great is the need for such an understanding 
is shown by the instruction Issued a few days ago by the 
President of the All-India Moslem League to the Moslems 
throughout India to observe 22nd of this month as ‘Day 
of Deliverance and Thanksgiving that the Congress Gov- 
ernments ceased to function.’ 1 would equally appeal to 
the President of the All-india Moslem League to consider 
the eSect of such action upon the relations between, the 
two communities generally and also between the Congress 
and the All-Xndia Moslem League. Will they not call a 
truce In order that there may be free and friendly discus- 
sion between them with a view to reaching that agree- 
ment, of which Mr. Gandhi has written? I derive some 
little encouragement from the report, which has reached 
me that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Jlnnah have 
arranged to meet one another for further discussion 
That is all to the good and I venture to hope that they 
may cover a wide field for I am convinced that so long as 
the legislatures are divided on communal rather than on 
political lines so long wiU serious difQculty be experienced 
in the working of democratic institutions with success. 
What we' have to aim at is a state of affairs under which 
the legislator will think of himself as an Indian first and 
as Hindu or Moslem afterwards. When that has been 
achieved the greatest stumbling block in the way of India's 
progress will have been removed 

There are, of course, other matters which have to be 
taken into account. There Is the' defence of India, our 
obligations to the Princes and the position which our own 
people have 'built up in India by the enterprise of gene- 
rations, to mention only some of them. But the 
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problem of the moment is that of minorities and it Is for 
this reason that I confine myself to It this afternoon. 

Let me, howerer, conclude as I began with an assu- 
rance to your lordships that, while there are these Internal 
difficulties, they do not lessen the abhorrence with which 
men of all cree«is and communities in India view the 
Nazi system against winch we have taken up arms. I have 
noticed an attempt on the part of the German propaganda 
department to propagate the Idea that Indians should 
look to Nazi Germany for their freedom. The conception 
of ‘Hitler the liberator’ is so grotesque as to bring a smile 
to the face of anyone except possibly a German and if 
Hitler and his associates imagine that they may look for 
aid from India they are heading for one of the greatest 
disihuslonments of their lives. 

PANDIT JAWAHAIILAL NEHRU ON LORD ZETLAND’S 
POUCY 

Lord Zetland occupies a high office. But many of his 
recent utterances can hardly be termed responsible or 
helpful. I have no desire to discuss his latest speech In 
any detail. He has raised some novel points and argu. 
ments and laid stress on th£ minorities question specially. 
No one in India can possibly Ignore this question and all 
of us are obviously desirous of solving it to the satisfac- 
tion of the various parties concerned. 

How is it to be solved within the context of democracy? 
Obviously, the fundamental principles governing any con- 
sideration of any aspect of the Indian problem are demo- 
cracy and unity of India. The suggestion put forward by 
the Congress that all these matters should be decided by 
a Constituent Assembly meets in principle all the difficul- 
ties raised. This does not mean that all our problems are 
simple of solution or that there will not be complications 
and difflcffitles to face. But it does offer not only a suit- 
able method but the only way within the context of demo- 
cracy. The mass of people by adult suffrage elect their 
representatives; all the ■principal minorities are represent- 
ed and have a voice in the shaping of India’s future. In 
regard to their particular problems it may be said that a 
minority’s rights might be over-ridden by majority vote. 



That has been got over by tiie suggestion that such rights 
should be settled by agreements. If there is no agreement 
about a specific issue then the only proper course is to 
refer It to an Independent arbitration such as the League 
of Nations or the International Court at the Hague. 

Nothing could be fairer than this and no minority can 
possibly object to it. It avoids the possibility of the majo- 
rity forcing its will on a minority in regard to the 
minorities’ special rights and Interests.^It avoids also the 
absurdity of a minority imposing its will on a majority. 
The importance of the Constituent Assembly procedure is 
to get the real opinion of the masses, Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs, etc., through their elected representatives. The 
question does not arise then of who the Congress repre- 
sents or the Muslim League or any other party. If these 
organisations command the confidence of the people their 
nominees will be elected to the Constituent Assembly. 

I agree with Lord Zetland that it Is a little absurd to 
consider the Moslems in India a minority. Not only 
their great numbers but the fact that in large areas of 
the country they are in a majority makes It clear that 'no 
minority question really arises. Ordinarily speaking, such 
numbers warrant no protection as they can well look after 
their own Interests. As a matter of fact, in predominantly 
Moslem areas like the Punjab, Bengal, Bind, the N. W. F. 
P. and Baluchistan the minorities are non-Muslims and 
many of them have demanded protection. If India Is 
looked at as a whole these various factors balance one 
another and prevent misbehaviour of any religious or 
• racial group. 

Lord Zetland unfortunately stlU thinks in terms of a 
bygone age and has a seml-feudal outlook on life. He does 
not realise that new forces are convulsing India. Even 
among the Muslims the mass of the people are claiming 
their own rights from their upper class and sometimes 
their semi-feudal leaders. The problems of India are 
essentially economic though a continuous attempt is made 
and has again been made Lord. Zetland to make them 
appear to be racial and minority problems. Lord Zetland 
possibly still thinks of the Princes of India as the heredi- 
tary rulers and of the Rajputs and other classes as the 
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obvious military class. But things are very different In 
the India of today and all this attempt to hide the real 
issues cannot last long in this dynamic situation. 

I can well understand the opposition of the British 
Government to the idea of the Constituent Assembly be- 
cause such an Assembly necessarily puts an end to British 
Imperialism. Between the position of Indian nationalism 
and that of British impertalism there is no common 
factor. If the British Government is unable to agree to 
the British Gover^ent interfering in any way in such a 
decision. We agree to differ and the future will decide 
whose will prevails. But I cannot understand how in 
reason any individual or group in India, standing for Indian 
freedom, more specially standing for real democracy in 
India, can oppose the Constituent Assembly conception. 
Are they afraid of going to the electorate? The only 
alternative to this is that they prefer British rule or inter- 
ference with Indian freedom. There is no other way of 
having a free constitution to India and every other method 
Involves a measure of dictation from abroad. The alter- 
natives are, as previously stated, continuation of British 
dbmlnatlon and the development sporadlcaliy or other- 
wise of Sovietism in India. I do not know how the mass 
of Indian people will decide in the particular matter 
but I am prepared to leave It to them and take the risk. 
The days of small groups at the top deciding the fate of 
India cannot last. 

WORKING COMMITTEE 

Trardfta, ISIhto 22nd Dee. 1939. 
rOLITICAt SITUATION 

The Working Committee took stock of the political 
situation and passed the following resolution: 

The Working Committee have studied with regret the 
recent prono\mcements of the Secretary of State for India. 
His reference to the communal question merely clouds the 
issue and takes the public mind off the central fact that the 
British Government have f^ed to define their war aims 
especially with regard to India’s freedom. 
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In the opinion of the Working Committee the com- 
munal question will never be satisfactorily solved so long as 
the different parties are to look to a third party, through 
whose favour they expect to gain special privileges, even 
though it may be at the expense of the nation. The rule 
of a foreign power over a people involves a division among 
the elements composing it. The Congress has never con- 
cealed from Itself the necessity of uniting the various 
divisions. It is the one organisation which In order to 
maintain Its national character has consistently tried, not 
always without success, to bring about unity. But the 
Working Committee are convinced that lasting unity will 
only come when foreign rule is completely withdrawn. 
Events that have happened since the last meeting of the 
Committee have confirmed this opinion. The] Working 
Committee are aware that the independence of India can- 
not be maintained, If there are warring elements within the 
country. The Committee are therefore entitled to read In 
the British Government’s raising the communal question 
reluctance to part with power. The Constituent Assembly 
as proposed by the Congress is the only way to attain a 
final settlement of communal questions. The proposal 
contemplates fullest representation of all communities with 
separate electorates where necessary. It has already been 
made clear on behalf of the Congress that minority rights 
will be protected to the satisfaction of that minorities con- 
cerned, difference, 'if any, being referred to an impartial 
tribunal. 

Congressmen must have by now realised that indepen- 
dence is not to be won without very hard work. Since the 
Congress is pledged to non-violence, the final sanction 
behind It is Civil Resistance, which is but a part of Satya- 
graha. Satyagraha means good-wlU towards all, especially 
towards opponents. Therefore it is the duty of Individual 
Congressmen to promote and seek good-will. Success of the 
programme of , Khaddar as an accepted symbol of non- 
violence, harmony and economic Independence is indispen- 
sable. The Working Committee, therefore, hope that all 
Congress organisations will, by a vigorous prosecution of the 
constructive programme, prove themselves fit to take up the 
call when it comes. 
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INBEPENDEhXE DA'S > 

In view of the present political crisis and the urgent 
necessity of preparing the country for the struggle that may 
he forced upon us, In the near future by the attitude of the 
British Government towards our demands, It was felt that 
the Independence Pledge lor this year should be so framed 
as to help in the preparation already on foot. The following 
resolution was therefore passed: 

The Working Committee draw the attention of all Con- 
gress Committees, Congressmen and the country to the 
necessity of observing properly and with due solemnity 
Independence Day on January 26, 1940. Ever since 1930 
this day has been regularly observed all over the country 
and it has become a landmark in our struggle for indepen- 
dence. Owing to the crisis through which India and the 
world are now passing and the possibility of our struggle 
for freedom being continued in an intenser form, the next 
celebration of this Day has a special significance- attached 
to it. This celebration must therefore not only be the 
declaration of out national will to freedom, but a prepara- 
tion for that struggle and a pledge to disciplined action. 

The Working Committee, therefore, call upon all Con- 
gress Committees and individual Congressmen to take the 
pledge prescribed below In public meetings called for the 
purpose. Where owing to Illness or other physical disability, 
or to being in an out of way place. Individual Congressmen 
are unable to attend a public meeting, they should take the 
pledge in their homes, individually or in groups. The 
"Working Committee advise oisanlsatlons and individuals to 
notify their Provincial Congress Committees of the meetings 
held as well as the individual or group pledges taken. The 
Committee hope that none who does not believe In the 
contents of the pledge will take it merely for the sake 
of form. Those Congressmen who do not believe in 
the prescribed pledge should notify their disapproval, 
stating reasons therefore to the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, giving their names and addresses.' This informa- 
tion is required not for the purpose of any disciplinary 
action but for the purpose of ascertaining the strength of 
disapproval of anything contained in the pledge. The 
Working Committee have no desire to Impose the pledge on 
unwilling Congressmen. In. a noa-vlolfint organisation 
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compulsion can have little place. The launching of civil 
disobedience requires the disciplined fulAlmcnt of the 
essential conditions thereof. 

PLEDGE 

“We believe that it Is an inalienable right of the 
Indian people, as of any other people, to have freedom 
and enjoy the fruits of their toll and have the necessities 
of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. 
We believe also that If any Oovemmeat. deprives a people 
of these rights and oppresses them, ttie people have a 
further right to alter It or to abolish it. The British Gov- 
ernment in India has not only deprived the Indian people 
of their freedom but has based Itself on the exploitation of 
the masses, and has ruined Indla*economlcally, politically, 
culturally and spiritually. We believe, therefore, that India 
must sever the British connection and attain Puma Swaraj 
or Complete Independence, 

’ “We recognise that the most effective way of gaining 
our freedom Is not through violence. India has gained 
strength and self-reliance and marched a long way to 
Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and It 
Is by adherelng to these methods that our country will 
attain Independence. 

to take the pledge prescribed below in public meetings 

“We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of 
India and solemnly resolve to carry out non-vlolently the 
struggle lor freedom till Puma Swaraj Is attained. 

“We believe that non-violent action In general and 
preparation for non-vlolent direct actloon In particular, 
require successful working of the constructive programme 
of KhadI, communal harmony and removal of untoucha- 
bllity. We shall seek every opportunity of spreading good- 
will among fellowmen without distinction of caste or creed. 
We shall endeavour to raise from Ignorance and poverty 
those who have been neglected and to advance in every 
way the Interests of those who are considered to be back- 
ward and suppressed. We know that though we are out 
to destroy the Imperialistic ^stem we have no quarrel with 
Englishmen, whether officials or non-officials. We know 
that distinction between the caste Hindus and Harijans 
must be abolished, and Hindus have to forget these distlnc- 
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tions in their daily conduct. Such distinctions are a 
bar to non-violent conduct. Though our religious 
faith may be diflerent. in our mutual relations we 
will act. as children of mother India, bound by common 
nationality and common political and economic interest. 

"Charkha and Khadi are an Integral part of our con- 
structive programme, for the resuscitation of the seven, 
hundred thousand villages of India and for the removal 
of the grinding poverty of the masses. We shall, therefore, 
spin regularly, use for our personal requirements nothing 
but Khadi, and so far as possible^ products of village handi- 
crafts only and endeavour to make others do likewise. 

“We pledge ourselves to a disciplined observance of 
Congress principles and policies and to keep in readiness 
to respond to the call of the Congress, whenever it may 
come, for carrying on the struggle for the Independence of 
India." 

CENTRAL ASSEIilBLT ATTENDANCE 

The Committee decided that the members of the Cen- 
tral Assembly will continue their abstention from the 
Assembly except' in so far as It may be necessary to retain 
their seats. 

' VICEROT’S SPEECH AT THE ORIENTAL CLUB, BOMBAY 
Jan. 10. 1040. 

Following is the text of His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
speech at the luncheon given by the Orient Club, Bombay 
on Wednesday:— 

I thank you most warmly, Mr. Chairman, for your 
kind words. I should like to say how very grateful I am 
to you and to the members of the Orient Club for their 
very kind invitation to me to be present here today. ». I 
am relighted to be able to see Bombay again and I shall 
always remember the warm welcome which you, gentle- 
men, and Bombay were kind enough to give me when I 
came here a year ago. After referring to the war. His 
Excellency said: — ■ ' _ 

When I had the pleasure of meeting you a year ago, 
gentlemen, I spoke of the working of Provincial Autonomy, 
and the success which the scheme of Provincial Autonomy 



under the Act of 193S htkii achieved In this great presi- 
dency. I said, too, that Provincial Autonomy was -only 
one part of the scheme. I emphasized the Importance of 
bringing Into effect without any delay the scheme of 
Federation which was the coping stone of the constitu- 
tional structure embodied in the Act. I said that It was 
all the more important that we should secure Federalon 
with as little delay as practicable because, of the deterio- 
ration in the international situation, and I urged that we 
should press on with In with all the energy in our power, 
since, whatever Its shortcomings, the Federal Scheme was 
the scheme that held out ‘the best hope of swift constitu- 
tional progress and of the unity of India. 

"We meet, today, In very different, circumstances. To 
my deep regret there has been In this province a tempo- 
rary Interruption In the -normal working of the scheme 
of Provincial Autonomy. We have no longer '.of power 
Ministers backed by a majority In the Legislature; and 
the administration Is perforce being carried on under the 
emergency provisions of the Act of 1935. ,Ko one regrets, 
1 am sure, more than you do yourselves . that this should 
be the ease, or that at a time when the burdens and the 
TespoiulbUlttes to be carried cm behalf of the public are 
greater than they have ever been, Ministers should not 
be in power to assist In carrying those burdens. We can 
but trust that this interruption will be temporary, and that 
the re-establlshment of the normal working of the Con- 
stitution in the provincial sphere will before long be 
practicable. . 

But in the provincial we have at any rate been 
able to bring into being, and to test by practical applica- 
tion, those portions of the Act of 1935 which devolve great 
powers and responsibilities on elected Ministers. We bad 
not reached that point in the centre when the war broke 
out, though our preparations were being .pushed on with 
all possible energy. At the beginning of the -war, which 
we had every reason to believe wuld develop on lines 
which would make it immediately necessary to concen- 
trate every atom of our energy on the prosecution of the 



war to the exclusion or all other matters, the course of 
wisdom much as all of us mi^t regret it, was clearly for 
the time being to suspend, the preparations afoot for the 
establishment of the Federation of India I deeply regret 
myself that that should have< been necessary, since 
whatever criticism on one ‘groimd or another have been 
levelled against the scheme of Federation in the Act could 
it but have peen brought into operation, it would, as I 
remarked recently elsewhere, have provided us with the 
solution of almost all the problems that confront us today 
—the presence of Ministers at the Centre, the association 
of the Indian States — a point of such vital importance to 
British India — in a common Government; the representa- 
tion of all minorities on the lines elaborated after a full 
consideration of the 'claims and proposals of the minorities 
themselves, and the unity of India. 

You know only two well how things have gone since 
September. I do not propose to dilate on that today. As 
you know, in response to requests for a clarification of the 
aims of His Majesty's Government and of tbeur Intentions 
towards India Jhs Majesty's Government have made It 
clear, both through statements Issued by myself, and In 
Parliament, that their objective for India is Full Dominion 
Status, Dominion Status too. ‘of the Statute of West- 
minster variety’ that so far as the Intermediate period is 
concerned (and it is their desire to make that interme- 
diate period the shortest practicable), they are ready to 
consider the reopening of the scheme of -the Act of 1935 so 
soon as practicable after the war with the aid o! Indian 
opinion, that they are prepared In the meantime, subject 
to such local adjustments between the leaders of the great 
communities as may be necessary to ensure harmonious 
working and as an immediate earnest of the intention, to 
expand the Executive Council 6r the Governor-General by 
the inclusion of a small number of political leaders, fend' 
that they are ready and fenxious to give all the help they 
can to overcome ‘the difficulties that confront us and that 
confront India today But those assurances have not to j 
my proloxmd regret, dissipated the doubts and the uncer- 
tainties which have led to the withdrawal from office of 
the Congress Ministries, and which have made it necessary 
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in seven Provinces to make of the emergency provi- 
sions of the Act. . . ■ 

The pronouncement made on'behalf of His. Majesty’s 
Government since the he^nlng of the V7ar make clear, 
I think, beyond any question whatever, their intentions 
and their anxiety to help. The Federal Scheme of the 
Act was itself designed as a stage On the road to Dominion 
Status, and under that scheme, devised, would remind 
you, long before there was any question* of a war, very 
wide and extensive powers were to be placed In the hands, 
of a Central Government, representing the Indian States 
as well as British India, and constituted on a very broad 
basis indeed. There can be no question of the good faith 
and the sincerity of His Majesty’s Government In the 
efforts they have made to deal with the constitutional 
future of India. I well know -that there are many people 
who press for swifter and 'more radical solutions of the 
problems before us. I do not question the sincerity of the 
good Intentions of those who feel that way. But all those 
of us who have to deal with problems of this magnitude 
know only too well how often we are attracted by appa- 
rently simple solutions; how often those ‘apparently simple 
solutions, when more closely investigated, reveal unex- 
pected difficulties, and cUfflculUes, too, of unexpected im- 
portance, anxious as we may all be abl'e to take what 
seems to be the shortest course. 

Short cuts as many of us know to our cost are too 
often prone in experience to lead to a considerable waste 
of, time. Nowhere I fear is that truer than of the politi- 
cal problems of India, for there are difficulties, and real 
difficulties, of which we are all aware, and which we all 
regret. But they will not be avoided or disposed of by 
Ignoring their e^tence. The wise course is to face up 
to those difficulties and to try to find a solution of them 
,that will result in the subsequent co-operation of all the 
parties and Interests concerned. . We are, after all, dealing 
not with one political party only, but with many. Nor 
must we forget the essential necessity. In the interests of 
- Indian unity, of the Inclusion of the Indian States in any 
constitutional scheme.- There are the Insistent claims. of 
the minorities. I need refer only to two of them-^the 
great Muslim minority and the scheduled castes there 
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are the guarantees that have been given to the minorities 
in the past; the fact that their position must be safe- 
guarded, and that those guarantees must be honoured. I 
know, gentlemen, that ;ou appreciate the dlfQcult; of 
the position of His Majesty's Government, faced as they 
are with strong and conlUcting claims sxdvanced by 
bodies and interests to whose views the utmost attention 
must be paid, and whose position must receive the fullest 
consideration. Justice must be done as between the 
various parties, and His Majesty's Government are deter- 
mined to see Justice done. But i would ask my friends 
in the various parties to consider whether they cannot 
get together and reach some agreement between them- 
selves which would facilitate my task, and the task of His 
Majesty's Government, In dealing with this vital opinion 
of Indian constitutional pi;ogress: and 1 would venture 
again to emphasize the case for compromise, the case for 
avoiding too rigid an approach to problems such as those 
with which we are dealing today. 

As to the objective there Is no dispute. I am ready to 
consider any practical suggestion that has general support, 
and I am ready, when the time comes, to give every help 
that I penonally can. Kls Majesty’s Government arc not 
blind nor can we be blind here— to the practical difficul- 
ties Involved in'movlng at one step from the existing con- 
stitutional position Into that constitutional position which 
is represened by Dominion Status. But here again I can 
assure you that their concern and mine Is to spare no 
effort to reduce to the minimum the Interval between the 
existing state of things and the achievement of Dominion 
Status. 

The offer U there. The responsibility that falls on the 
great political parties and their leaders Is a heavy one, 
and one of which they are, I know, fully conscious. They 
have helped me In the past I ask today that they will help 
me again and help India, and I ask for their co-operation 
and their assistance In terminating at as early a date as 
possible a state of things which all who have faith in the 
virtue of constitutional progress must deplore; a state of 
things which every lover of Bidia — everyone who is con- 
cerned to advance her interests — must feel today to be 
a bitter disappointment. 



CONGRESS PRESTOENT’S STATEMENT 
Jan 14, 1940 * 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad. President of the Indian National 
Congress, has issued the following statement on the 
Viceroy's speech at the Bombay Orient Club luncheon • — 
"I admit that the Viceroy’s declaration is the clearest 
of all the declarations hitherto made But there are 
some things, which need to be said on behalf of the Con- 
gress For instance. His Excellency the Viceroy refers to 
Dominion Status of the Statute of Westminster variety. 
But it should be clearly understood that the Congress goal 
is independence pure and simple 

“The second thing that 1 wjuld like to draw attention 
to is about the many parties and the Viceroy’s appeal to 
them to arrive at some kind of compromise I wish to 
point out that the party leaders are not full representa- 
tives of their communities Thus, though the Congress 
aspires and claims to represent the whole of India, legally 
I myself represent no more than the voters on the Con- 
gress register. Similarly Mr Jinnah, although he is Pre- 
sident of a very important AU-India Muslim organisation, 
cannot legally represent the whole of the Muslims of India. 
We know that there are rival Muslim organisations " 

Dr Rajendra Prasad adds — “Or take the Scheduled 
Classes Dr Ambedkar, an eminent member though he is, 
in reality represents a fraction of these classes Therefore, 
when the Viceroy appeals td the parties, he evidently ig- 
nores the inherent and fatal defect I have pointed out. 
Such parties can never come to a just conclusion in a 
matter of so tremendous importance as drawing up a char- 
ter of hidependence of India 

“So long as the British Government’s attitude is not 
changed in this respect, their assurance would seem to 
lose its force accompanied as it Is by a condition, which 
I have shown to be incapable of fulfilment It now 
be seen that the Congress has not put forth the Consti- 
VoeiA histfm’Dly as the otily sotiitlon Without caxetut con- 
sideration All Congressmen realise that short cuts are no 
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cuts and so far as the rights of minorities are concerned, 
St is conynon cause that they should be clearly defined and 
scrupulously respected. 

GANDHI- VICEROY INTERVIEW 
New Delhi, Feb. 5, 1940 

In response to an inTltatton from the Viceroy Mahatma 
Gandhi had an Interview with him on February 5, 1940 on 
the present political situation in the country. The interview 
lasted for two hours and a half. The following communi- 
que which was agreed to between the Viceroy and Mahatma 
Gandhi was issued: 

In response to an Invitation from His Excellency Mr. 
Gandhi to-day came to see the Viceroy. A prolonged and 
very friendly discussion took place in which the whole posi- 
tion was exhaustively examined. Mr, Gandhi made it clear 
at the outset of the conversation that he had no mandate 
from the Congress Working Committee, that he was not 
empowered to commit in any way, and that he could speak 
on behalf of himself only. 

His Excellency set out in some detail the Intentions 
and the proposals of His Majesty’s Government. He empha- 
sised In the first place their earnest desire that India should 
attain Dominion States at the earliest possible moment, 
and to facilitate the achievement of that status by all 
means in their power. He drew attention to the complexity 
and difBculty of certain of the issues that called for disposal 
in that connection, in particular, the issue of defence in a 
Dominion position. He made it clear that His Majesty’s 
Government were only too ready to examine the whole of 
the field in consultation with representatives of all parties 
and interests in India when the time came. He made clear 
also the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government, to shorten 
the transitional, period and to bridge it as effectively as 
possible. 

His Excellency drew attention to the fact that, as he 
recently repeated at Baroda, the Federal scheme of the Act, 
while at present in suspense, afforded the swiftest steplng 
stone to Dominion Status, and that its adoption, with the 
consent of all concerned, would facilitate the solution of ' 



many of the problems that had to be faced In that connec- 
tion 

He added that the offer put forward by him In Novem- 
ber last of an expansion of the Governor-General's Execu- 
tive Council on the lines and on the basis then Indicated 
remained open and that His Majesty’s Government were 
prepared to give Immediate effect to that offer 

Subject to the consent of the parties affected, His 
Majesty’s Government would be prepared also to reopen, 
the Federal scheme so as to expcdlate the achievement of 
Dominion Status and to facilitate the settlement after the 
War of the issues to which It gave rise 

Mr Gandhi expressed appreciation of the spirit in 
which these proposals were put forward, but made It clear 
that they did not, In his view, at this stage, meet the full 
demand of the Congress Party He suggested, and the 
Viceroy agreed, that in the circumstances It would be pre- 
ferrable to defer for the present further discussions with 
the object of a solution of the difficulties which had arisen 

MAHATMA GANDHI'S STATEMENT nEGAltDING HIS 
CONVERSATIONS tFlTn TDE MCmOY 
New Dtlht, Febrtuny g, J9i0 

The vital difference between the Congress demand and 
the Viceroy's offer consists In the fact that the Viceroy's 
offer contemplates final determination of India’s destiny 
by British Government whereas the Congress contemplates 
Just the contrary The Congress position is that the test 
of real freedom consists In the people of India determining 
their own destiny without outside Interference 

1 see no prospect whatsoever of a peaceful and honour- 
able settlement between England and India unless the vital 
difference is obliterated and England decides upon the 
right course, namely, accepting the position that the time 
has come when India must be allowed to determine her 
own constitution and her status When this is done the 
question of defence, the question of minorities, the question 
of Princes and the question of European interests will be 
automatically dissolved 



Let me make this a little clearer. Safeguards for the 
rights of minorities is not only a common cause but a re- 
presentative assembly of Indians cannot evolve a stable 
constitution without the fullest satisfaction being given 
to the legitimate minorities. I use the word legitimate 
advisedly* because I see that minorities crop up like mush- 
rooms till there will be no majority left. By -the fullest 
satisfaction I mean satisfaction which will not militate 
against progress of the nation as a whole. 

I would therefore in the event of differences refer them 
to the highest and most Impartial tribunal that can be 
conceived by human ingenuity. Its voice shall be final as 
to what will amount to the fullest satisfaction of minority 
Interests. 

So far as defence Is concerned surely it will be the 
primary concern of free India to make her own arrange- 
ment. It may well be that India would want elaborate 
preparations and would want Britain's help If it is given 
to enable her to do so. Thanks to Imperial policy, unarmed 
India Is left wholly unprotected except by British bayonets 
and Indian soldiers which British power has brought into 
being. It Is a position ' humiliating alike to Britain and 
Inda. I am personally not concerned because U I carry 
India with me X would want nothing beyond a police force 
for protection against dacolts and the like. But so far as 
defence is concerned unarmed and peaceful India would 
rely on the goodwill of the whole world. But I admit that 
It is only a day-dream at the present moment. 

So far as European Interests are concerned the emphasis 
on the word European must be wholly removed. But that 
does not mean that a free India should be free to confiscate 
European interests or any other Interests. There would be 
as there should be provision for reasonable compensation 
for any existing Interests which are legitimate and not 
liarmful to the nation. It follows that there can be no 
question of favouritism which is being enjoyed to-day by 
European interests. 1 would regard them as big zamlndars 
or capitalists and they would be placed on the same footing 
as these. 

So far as the Princes are concerned they are free to 
Join the NatJonaJ Assembly which wiJJ India's 
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late not as individuals bat as duly elected representatives of 
their own people As Princes they are big vassals of the 
Crown I fancy they have no status apart from the Crown, 
certainly not superior to the Crown Itself. If the Crown 
parts with the power it to-day enjoys over the whole of 
India, naturally the Princes have to, and It should be their 
pride to loofe up to the successor of the Crown, namely, the 
people of India for the preservation of their status I hope 
this will not be considered to be a tall claim made by me on 
behalf not of the Congress, not of any single party, but of 
the unrepresented dumb millions No claim made on their 
behalf can be considered too tall I am myself an Insigni- 
ficant being But I am supposed to have some hold over 
these dumb millions I know that In every fibre of my 
being I am also one of them Without them I am nothing 
I do not even want to exist 1 want on their behalf an 
honourable settlement with Britain without even a non- 
violent fight My dictionary has no such expression as 
violent fight Yesterday I put this view before His Excel- 
lency In as courteous and friendly language as I was cap- 
able of using We approached the discussion as personal 
friends each believing In the other’s sincerity We under- 
stood each other and both recognised that there still existed 
a wide gulf between the position taken by the British Gov- 
ernment as explained by him and the position taken by the 
Congress which I put forward though not as an accredited 
representative of the Congress but certainly as a self- 
appointed representative of the dumb millions We parted 
as friends I have no disappointment in me that the nego- 
tiations have failed That failure I am going to use, as I 
am sure he is going to use as a stepping stone to success 
But If that success does not come in the near future I can 
only say Heaven help India. Britain and the world The 
present war must not be decided by a clash of arms but 
must be decided by the morel strength that each party can 
show If Britain cannot recognise India’s legitimate claims, 
what will It be but Britain’s moral bankruptcy? 
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INDIA AND WAR CRISIS 

WORKING COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTION FOR THE OPEN 
SESSION OF TOE CONGRESS 
Palna,Feb. 28 ta March 1 1940, 

A Meeting of the Congress Working Committee was 
held at Patna, from February 28th to March 1st 1940. The 
Committee discussed the political situation and adopted 
a resolution to be placed before the Subjects Committee 
of the 53rd Session of the hidlan National Congress to 
be held at Ramgarh. (For text of resolution see below.) 

RAMGARH CONGRESS 

INDIA AND THE WAR-CRISIS 
Gall to the Nation 
March, 19^20, 1940. 

This Congress, having considered the grave and critical 
situation resulting from the war in Europe and British policy 
In regard to it, approves of and endorses the resolutions 
passed and the action taken on the war situation by the 
A, I. c. C. and the Working Committee. The Congress con- 
siders the declaration by the British Government of India 
as a belligerent country, without any reference to the people 
of India, and the exploitation of India’s resources in this 
War, as an affront to them, which no self-respecting and 
freedom-loving people can accept or tolerate. The recent 
pronouncements made on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment in regard to India demonstrate that Great Britain Is 
carrying on the War fundamentally for imperialist ends 
and for the preservation and strengthening of her Empire, 
which is based on the exploitation of the people of India, 
as well as of other Asiatic and African countries. Under 
these circumstances, it is clear that the Congress cannot 
in any way, directly or indirectly, be party to the War, 
which means continuance and perpetuation of this exploi- 
tation. The Congress therefore strongly disapproves of 
Indian troops being made to fight for Great Britain and of 
the drain from India of men and material for the purpose 
of the War. Neither the recruiting nor the money raised 
in India can be considered to be voluntary contributions 
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from India. Congressmen, and those under the Congress 
influence, cannot help In the prosecution of the War with 
men, money or material. 

The Congress hereby declares again that nothing short 
of complete independence can be accepted by the people of 
India. Indian freedom cannot exist within the orbit of 
imperialism and dominion or any other status, within the 
imperial structure is wholly inapplicable to India, is not in 
keeping with the dlgmty of a great nation, and would bmd 
India in many was^ to British pohcies and economic struc- 
ture The people of India alone can properly shape their 
own constitution and determine their relations to the other 
countries of the world, through a Constituent Assembly 
elected on the basis of adult suffrage 

The Congress is further of opinion that while it will 
mways be ready, as it ever has been, to make every effort 
to secure communal harmony, no permanent solution Is 
possible except through a Constituent Assembly, where the 
rights of all recognised minorities wiU be fully protected by 
agreement, as far as possible, between the elected repre- 
of various majority and minority groups, or by 
arbitration if agreement is not reached on any point Any 
^tematlve will lack finality India’s constitution must be 
b^ed on Independence, democracy and national unity, and 
the Congress repudiates attempts to divide India or to spilt 
up her nationhood The Congress has always aimed at a 
constitution where the fullest freedom and opportunities of 
development are guaranteed to the group and the indivi- 
dual, and social injustice yields place to a juster social order. 

The Congress cannot admit the right of the Rulers of 
Indian States, or of foreign vested interests to come in the 
Indian freedom Sovereignty in India mu'st rent 
Wth the people, whether in the States or the Provinces, amt 

other interests must be subordinated to their vital 
interests The Congress holds that the dlfflculty rai'?ci! lu 
egard to the States is of British creation and It w ill hot 
^ satisfactorily solved unless the declaration of tlip free- 
of India from foreign rule is unequivocally made, 
^terests, if they are not in conflict with the Inter- 
ests of the Indian people, wUl be protected 
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The Congress withdrew the Ministries from the ProTln- 
ces where the Congress had a majority in order to disso- 
ciate India from the War and to enforce the Congress 
determination to free India from foreign domination. This 
preliminary step must naturally be followed by CI7II Dis- 
obedience, to which the Congress will unhesitatingly resort 
as soon as the Congress Organisation is considered fit 
enough for the purpose, or in case circumstances so shape 
themselves as to precipitate a crisis. The Congress desires 
to draw the attention of Congressmen to Oandhljl’s decla- 
xatlon that he can only undertake the • responsibility of 
declaring Civil Disobedience when he Is satisfied that they 
are strictly observing discipline and are carrying out the 
constructive programme prescribed In the Independence 
Pledge. 

The Congress seeks to represent and serve all classes 
and communities without distinction of race or religion, 
and the struggle for Indian independence is lor the freedom 
of the whole nation. Hence the Congress cherishes the 
hope that all classes and communities wlU take part in lt> 
The purpose of Civil Disobedience Is to evoke the spirit of 
sacrifice in the whole nation. 

The Congress hereby authorises the All India Congress 
■Committee and in the event of this being necessary, the 
Working Committee, to take all steps to Implement the 
foregoing resolution, as the Committee concerned may 
deem necessary. 

MAHATMA GANDHI’S TWO SPEECHES 
AT RAMGARH 

I 

AT THE supers CO^n^TTEE 
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also the delegates. The Working Committee agreed to this 
and although I wanted to address you before the resolution 
was adopted, the Committee suggested that I do so after 
the resolution was disposed of. 

I ha^ come to you to meet you and renew my acquain- 
tance with you, and also give you an opportunity to meet 
me and And out whether there has been any change in me. 
I have bMn In public life for fuU fifty years; I have been in 
cnwge of various organisations and come in contact with 
of people. Besides, I have been in contact with 
the Working -Committee and many of you have been In 
conespondence with me. It should, therefore, not be diffi- 
cult for me to remember you. 

estabUsh direct contact and 
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Independence Pledge. You must allow me to tell you tha 
if you do not fulfil those conditions it will not be posslblt 
for me to launch a strug^e. You will have to find anothe: 
General. You cannot compel me to lead you against m: 
will. When you appoint me as your general, you must obej 
my command. There can be no argument about it. Becaust 
my only sanction is love, I argue with you, for love mus 
he characterised by patience, I have heard friends critlcis 
ing the Charkha. I know you are all ready to go to Jail 
but you must earn the right and pay the price for going b 
jails. You will not be going to jails as criminals. 

This condition about Charkha and Khadl has bee: 
there since 1920. Our programme and policy have been th( 
same all these days. You might have grown wiser In thL 
matter since then, but I must tell you I have not. Th« 
more I think about non-violence, the greater virtues I fine 
in it. 

I have been an outlaw since 1918. Before that I was si 
loyal to the empire that 1 wrote to Lord Chelmsford tha 
1 longed to have the same loyalty towards the Empire as s 
Britisher has In his heart. I wrote those words because : 
am a believer In truth. Thuth is my God and I could no 
have written anything else if 1 wanted to be true to mysell 

You may have other ways than truth and non-violence 
but mine is the same old path and, being just a humai 
being like you, I also commit mistakes. Never have i 
dreamt that I am a Mahatma. We are all equals in thi 
eyes of God. To me Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Hari/ans an 
all alike, I cannot be frivolous when 1 talk of Qald Azan 
Jinnah. He Is my brother. I would be happy Indeed If hi 
could keep me In his pocket. There was a time when 1 
could say that there was no Muslim whose confidence I dli 
not enjoy. It is my misfortune that It is not so today. ' 
do not read all that appears in the Urdu Press, but perhap' 
1 get a lot of abuses there. I am not sorry for It. I stll 
believe that without Hindu-Musllm settlement there can bi 
no Swaraj. You will perhaps ask in that case why do 
talk of fight. 1 do so because It is to be a fight for thi 
Constitutional Assembly. If Muslims who come to thi 
Constituent Assembly through Muslim votes declare tha' 
there Is nothing common between Hindus and Muslims 


This time I find that the difficulties you would have to ’ 
face are much greater than those we were faced with on 
former occasions. These are of two kinds, external and 
internal. We have declared very clearly what we want. We 
have made it so clear that farther clarification is not pos- 
sible. Similarly the British Government have also made 
clear their point of view. Britain is involved in a World 
War and naturally if we oppose it at this time it will mean 
trouble. This is the first difficult. But our real difficulty 
is an internal one. I have written on several occasions 
that in Civil Disobedience one need not be afraid of external 
difficulties if the fight is carried on proper lines. 

Our internal difficulty is that we have a large number 
of Congress members on our Register. People have joined 
us because they find that the Congress has acquired power. 
Many people who did not join the Congress before have 
now joined it. They have harmed it because they have 
joined perhaps with selfish motives. In a democratic orga- 
nisation we cannot prevent such people from joining unless 
our organisation is so strong that sheer weight of public 
opinion would compel them to remain out. 

That cannot happen so long as our contact with pri- 
mary Congress members is only for voting purpose. There 
is no discipline In the Congress. There are a number of 
groups and there are quarrels and squabbles. We seem not 
to believe in non-violence as regards our own internal 
organisation. Wherever I go I hear the same complaint. 
My conception of democracy Is not the formation of groups 
quarrelling with one another to such an extent as would 
destroy the organisation itself. Again we are not only a 
democratic organisation. We are also a fighting organisa- 
tion. Our fight is not yet over. When we march as an 
army, we are no longer a democracy. As soldiers we have 
got to take orders from the General and obey them impli- 
citly. His word must be law. I am your General. It should 
not mean that I should keep you in dark regarding my 
feelings. I do not know of any General in history who was 
so powerless as I am. I have no sanctions. My only sanc- 
tion is love. In one way it Is a great thing but in another 
sense It can also be worthless. I can say I cherish love for 
all in my heart. Perhaps you also do so but your love must 
be. active. Ton must tnifil ttie conQlUons set down in th(? 



Independence Pledge. You must allow me to tell you that 
if you do not fulfil those conditions It will not be possible 
for me to launch a struggle. You will have to find another 
General. You cannot compel me to lead you agatnst my 
will. When you appoint me as your general, you must obey 
my command. There can be no argument about It. Because 
my only sanction is love, I argue with you, for love must 
be characterised by patience. I have heard friends criticis- 
ing the Charkha. I know you are all ready to go to Jails 
but you must earn the right and pay the price for going to 
Jails. You will not be going to jails as criminals. 

This condition about Charkha and Khadl has been 
there since 1920. Our programme and policy have been the 
same all these days. You might have grown wiser In this 
matter since then, but I must tell you I have not. The 
more I think about non-violence, the greater virtues I find 
in it. 

I have been an outlaw since 1918. Before that I was so 
loyal to the empire that I wrote to Lord Chelmsford that 
1 longed to have the same loyalty towards the Empire as a 
Britisher has in his heart. I wrote those words because I 
am a believer in truth. Truth is my God and I could not 
have written anything else if 1 wanted to be true to myself. 

You may have other ways than truth and non-violence, 
but mine is the same old path and, being Just a human 
being like you, I also commit mistakes. Never have I 
dreamt that I am a Mahatma. We are all equals in the 
eyes of God. To me Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Harl/ans are 
all alike. I cannot be frivolous when I talk of Qald Azam 
Jinnah. He is my brother. I would be happy indeed If he 
could keep me in his pocket. There was a time when I 
could say that there was no Muslim whose confidence I did 
not enjoy. It Is my misfortune that It is not so today. I 
do not read all that appears in the Urdu Press, but perhaps 
I get a lot of abuses there. I am not sorry for it. I still 
believe that without Hlndu-Muslim settlement there can be 
no Swaraj. You will perhaps ask in that case why do I 
talk of fight. I do so because It is to be a fight lor the 
Constitutional Assembly, If Muslims who come to the 
Constituent Assembly through Muslim votes declare that 
there is nothing common between Hindus and Muslims, 
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then alone I would give up all hope, but even then I would 
argue with them because they read the Quran and I have 
also studied something of that Holy Book. I will tell them 
that God makes no distinction between Hindus and 
Muslims. When Lord Zetland was wounded I was deeply 
pained. I felt as if I was myself wounded. If you want me 
you must understand this. It is my constant endeavour to 
create good-wUl in the opponent's mind. I fight British 
Imperialism but I have no quarrel with those who run the 
Imperialist machine. I do not want to destroy them but I 
want to bring about a change In them. 

You must know that compromise is In my very being. 
I will go to the Viceroy fifty times if there Is need for it. 
When I was fighting General Smuts, at the very last 
moment I telephoned to him to try and see if the fight 
could be abandoned. He put down the receiver in anger. 
I was not sorry because thereby he did not Insult me and 
you know we are now great friends. If you have suspicion 
that I will compromise, you must believe that, that compro- 
mise will not be at the cost of the country. I will not sell 
India. Whatever I do I do to Increase the strength of our 
country. The basis of my fight is love for the opponent. If 
I had no love in my heart for the Dutch and the English 
I would not have been able to fight them In South Africa. 

Somebody has suggested that the word ''mass” does not 
appear in the resolution in reference to civil disobedience. 
If it is not to be mass civil disobedience why should I come 
to you? If It were to be done by a handful of people you 
would not find me here arguing with you. You might per- 
haps not be taking these things seriously, but in my mind 
there is no other thought. My mind Is wholly concentrated 
on trying this great experiment with your help and support, 
because it will not only benefit India but the whole world. 


Every Congress Committee must therefore become a 
unit of Satyagraha. To that extent democracy comes to 
an end. To that extent democratic organisation 
like ours will have to follow Icplicitly my instruction. 
If that does not happen, millions of people who follow us 
will be sacrificed. I wUl not allow that to happen. 1 may 
have to lay down my life for preserving the power that has 
accrued to India. You may not be able to analyse that 
power but It Is there. If is the power of Ahimsa. 
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I do not want to come In i'f there Is anyone who wants 
to launch a struggle. But he can do so outside the Con- 
gress. If'he wants to remain in the Congress he must 
loUow the Congress programme and policy. Of course It la 
possible for anyone to remain In the Congress and yet dis- 
obey it, but that won’t be the way of Satyagraha which 
never harms the man who uses the weapon. The passing 
of the resolution does not bind you yet. It Is still open to 
you to reverse it. You may have another methods, but so 
far 1 am concerned I have only the same old programme. 
I know that that method has never harmed anyone who 
has followed it and even now if I can get your whole-heart- 
ed support and co-operation, I can show you what can be 
achieved vrtthin even a monto. 

n 

IN THE OPEN SESSION 
20'3‘J$t0. 

1 was glad to have the opportunity of listening to the 
speakers who moved the amendments. The name of 
Satyagraha was on their Ups, and It reminded me of the 
Biblical phrase “Not those who say ‘Lord’- ‘Lord’ but those 
who do the will of God will find Blm.” (Cheers) I do nob 
need your cheers, I want to win your hearts and your in- 
tellects, and cheers and acclamations stand in the way of 
winning them. Let me therefore warn you that not those 
who shout ‘Satyagraha’, ‘Satyagraha’, will do Satyagraha 
but those who will work for it. And the essence of Satya- 
graha is to carry out In letter and spirit the word of him 
whom you have chosen as your general, and to eschew 
the things he asks you to avoid. For without Satyagraha 
carried out in the proper spirit, there Is no victory and no 
Swaraj. 

1 believe with some of you who said that it is our duty 
to shake ourselves free from slavery. But how are we to 
do it? Supposing a lew dacoits come and take possession 
of our house and drive us out. It is of course our duty to 
fight the dacoits and get our house back from them. But 
how tan we do it? 'We have to plan and prepae for 'it. 
Therefore when I saw you acclaimlivg the speaker who 
said that we were ready, I was shocked. For I know that 
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*we are not ready. And knowing this, how can I ask you 
to fight? I know that with such as you I can only have 
defeat. And defeat 1 do not want, and defeat I have never 
known, not even in Rajkot, whatever you may say to the 
contrary. The word ‘defeat* is not to be foimd in my 
dictionary, and everyone who is selected as a recruit in my 
army may be sure that there Is no defeat for a Satyagrahi. 

One of the speakers said that he had no quarrel with 
the charka, but he wanted the charka to be divorced from 
Satyagraha. Well I tell you. as I have been tellmg you 
these 20 years, that there is a vital connection between 
Satyagraha and charkha, and the more I find that belief 
challenged the more I am confirmed in it. Otherwise I 
am no fool to persist in turning the charkha, day in and 
■day out, at home and even bn trains, in the teeth of 
medical advice. I want you too to be turning the charkha 
with the same faith. And unless you do it and unless you 
habitually use khadl you will deceive me and deceive the 
world. 

I shall of course die with non-violence on my Ups, but 
you are not wedded to It in the sense I am. and so it is 
open to you to have another programme and to make our 
country free. But if you will not do this, nor turn, the 
charkha, and want me to fight, it will be an impossible 
situation. , 

I know that you will not fight uhiess you have me with 
you, but then you must know that I am here and I would 
fight only as a representative ot those dumb millions for 
whom I live and for whom I want to die. My loyalty to 
them is greater than any other loyalty, and It Is for them 
that I would not give up Uie charkha even If you were 
to forsake me or kill me. For I know that, If I were to 
relax the conditions of the charkha, I should bring ruin 
upon those dumb millions for whom I have to answer 
before God. If, therefore, you do not believe in the 
charkha in the sense I believe in it, I implore you to leave 
me. The charkha is an outward symbol of truth and non- 
violence, and unless you have them in your hearts you 
will not take to the charkha either. Remember, therefore, 
that you have to fulfil both the Internal and external con- 
dtttCTis. II you luiai the iiABmul condition, you will cease 
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to hate your opponent, you will not seek or work for his 
destruction, but pray to God to have mercy on him. Do 
mot, therefore, concentrate on showing the misdeeds of 
the Government, for we have to convert and befriend 
those who run it. And after all no one is wicked by nature, 
And if others are wicked, ate we the less so? That 
attitude is Inherent in Satyagraha, and if you do not 
subscribe to it, even then I would ask you to leave me. 
For without a belief in my programme and without an 
acceptance of my condition you will ruin me, ruin your- 
selves and ruin the cause. 

EVERY CONGRESS COMftnXTEE A SATTAGRAHI 
COMMITTEE 
By Mahatma Gandhi 
Secogrem^tVardha, 2S starch 1940, 

When I said at the Subjects Committee meeting at 
Kamgarh that every Congress Committee should become a 
Satyagrahl Committee I meant every word of what I said as 
I meant every word of everything else I said. I would like 
■every Congressman who desires to serve in the Satyagrah 
Sena to read my two speeches made at Ramgarh as well as 
v/hatever else I may write In Harljan on the struggle and 
carry out the instructions meant for him or her. 

In the coming struggle, if It must come, no half-hearted 
loyalty will answer the*purpose. Imagine a general march- 
ing to battle with doubting. 111 prepared soldiers. He will 
surely march to defeat. I will not consciously make any 
. such fatal experiment. This Is not meant to frighten Con- 
. gressmen. If they have the will, they will not find my in- 
structions difficult to follow. Correspondents tell me that 
though they have no faith in me or the Charkha they ply 
the latter for the sake of discipline. I do not understand 
this language. Can a general fight on the strength of 
soldiers who, he knows, have no faith in him? The plain 
meaning of this language is that the correspondents believe 
in mass action but do not believe in the connection I see 
between it and the Charkha etc., if the action is to be non- 
violent. They believe in my hold on the masses but they 
do not believe in the things which 1 believe have given me 
that hold. They merely want to exploit me and will grudg- 



ingly pay the price which my ignorance or obstinacy 
(according to them) demands. I do not call this discipline. 
True discipline gives enthusiastic obedience to instructions 
even though they do not satisfy reason. A volunteer exer- 
cises his reason when he chooses his general but after having 
made the choice, he does not waste his time and energy in 
scanning every instruction and testing it on the anvil of 
his reason before following it. “Theirs is not to reason 
why.” 

Now for my instructions: — 

Every Congress Committee should become a Satyagrah 
Committee and register such Congressmen who believe in 
the cultivation of the spirit of goodwill towards all, who 
have no untouchafaUity in them In any shape or torm, who 
would spin regularly and who habitually use Khaddar to 
the exclusion of all other cloth. I would expect those who 
thus register their names with their Committee to devote 
the whole of their spare tipie to the constructive pro- 
gramme. If the response Is sincere, these Satyagrah Com- 
mittees would become busy spinning depots. They will 
work In conjunction with and under the guidance of A. I. 
S. A. branches in a businesslike manner so that there re- 
main In the Jurisdiction of the Committees no Congressmen 
who have not adopted Khaddar for exclusive use. I shall 
expect businesslike reports to be sent from provincial head- 
quarters to the A I. C. C. as to the progress of the work 
of the Satyagrah Committees, seeing that this registration 
is ’to be purely voluntary, the reports would mention the 
numbers both of those who give their names for registration 
and those who do not. 

The registered Satyagrahis will keep a diary of the 
Work that they do from day to day. Their work, besides 
their own spinning, will consist in visiting the primary 
members and inducing them to use Khadi, spin and register 
themselves. Whether they do so or not, contact should be 
maintained with them. 

There should be visits paid to Harijan homes and their 
difQculUes removed so far as possible. 

Needless to say that names should be registered only of 
those who are willing and able to suffer imprisonment. 
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No financial assistance is to be expected by Satyagrahl 
prisoners whether tor themselves or their dependents. 

So much for active Satyagrahis. But there Is a much 
larger class of men and women who, though they will not 
spin or court or suffer Imprisonment, believe In the two 
cardinal principles of Satyagrah and welcome and wish 
well to the struggle. These I will call passive Satyagrahis. 
They will help equally with the active ones, If they will not 
Interfere with the course of the struggle by themselves 
courting imprisonment or aiding or precipitating sriSes of 
labourers or students. Those who out of overzeal or for 
any other cause will act contrary to these instructions will 
harm the struggle and may even compel me to suspend It. 
When the forces of violence are let loose all over the world 
and when nations reputed to be most civilized cannot think 
of any force other than that of arms for the settlement of 
their disputes, I hope that It will be possible to say of India 
she fought and won the battle of freedom by purely peace- 
ful means. 

I am quite clear In my mind that, given the co-opera- 
tion of politically minded India, the attainment of India’s 
freedom is perfectly possible through unmbeed non-violence. 
The world does not believe our pretention of non-violence. 
Let alone the world, 1 the self-styled general have repeat- 
edly admitted that we have violence In our hearts, that we 
are often violent to one another In our mutual dealings. I 
must confess that I will not be able to fight so long as we 
have violence In our midst. But I will fight if the proposed 
register is honest and If those who courageously keep out 
will not disturb the even course of the struggle. 

Non-violent action means mobilisation of world opinion 
In our favour. 1 know that a growing number of thinking 
men and women of the world are sick of the war spirit; 
they are longing for a way of peace and they are looking 
to India to point that way. We cannot have that opinion 
on our side If we are not honestly non-vlolent. Let me re- 
peat what I have said in these columns that 1 shall be able 
to fight with a very small army of honest Satyagrahis but 
shall feel powerless and embarrassed, if I have a huge 
army In which I can have no trust or as to whose behaviour 
I am not always sure. 
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I expect the A.I. C.C. to organise Satyagrah Com- 
mittees and report to me from time to time of the progress 
made. If there Is on cnthuslostle response. Inside of one 
month It should be possible to forecast the exact period 
required to put the Satyagrah Committees In working 
order. 

LORD ZETLAM) in THE IIODSE OF LORDS 
April. lOiO. 

Negotiations, not dictation, was Britain’s policy in the 
settlement of India's constitutional problem, declared 
Lord Zetland (Secretary of State for India) In the House 
of Lords when the Government sought Parliament’s 
approval for the continuance of the Proclamations in- 
vesting in the Governors control of those Provinces 
where the Ministries had resigned. 

But, he added, if discussions were to be fruitful, there 
must be on all sides a real spirit of compromise. The 
future fate of India hung upon whether the Congress 
would refrain from closing the door upon that unity of 
India which the Congress Itself so passionately desired. 

Speaking In the House ot Commons, Sir Hugh OHeill 
(Under-Secretary for India) said that, as none ot its 
advances had met with any response, there did not seem 
anything further that the British Government could do. 
If civil disobedience were started, the Government would 
be bound to take full measures to counteract It. Ordered 
government must be carried on, especially In time of war. 

Lord Zetland said that the British Government' i^a- 
llsed that for .varying reasons the three main parties to 
the controversy — the Congress, the AU-India Muslim 
League and the Princes— had serious objections to the 
federal provisions of the Government of India Act. 

“We have, therefore, said that we are desirous of 
consulting those interested with a view to ascertaining 
the lines on which they wish to see these provisions alter- 
ed. We have made that offer because we accept the rea- 
sonableness of the cljdm that Indians themselves should 
play a vital part in devising the sort of constitution 
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■which they deem best suited to the circumstances of 
their country. 

“But we have also said that we cannot wholly disasso- 
ciate ourselves from the shaping of the future constitu- 
tion of the country, and I should have thought that our 
reasons for saying that would have been both understood 
and accepted as valid .... They are rooted in the his- 
tory of the past 200 years. 

“Let me merely, by way of example, take the case of 
the Princes to illustrate what I mean. Mr. Gandhi has 
described the Princes of India as things of our creation. 
I feel sure that no reflection so fair-minded a critic as 
Mr. Gandhi will be willing to agree that circumstances 
of the time, the force of events, their interaction and 
their consequences, which are things of which the con- 
tent of history is made up, bear far greater responsibility 
for the existence of the Princes than do His Majesty's 
Government. We made treaties with them certainly, but 
we could not have done so if they had not been there. 

^ “Then, too, we have a stake in the country, which 
Is equally the outcome of historical forces. 

there is the question of the defence of the 
country, which, for the time being at any rate, and pos- 
sibly for many years to come, an independent India 
wholly disassociated from Great Britain would admittedly 
not be in a position to secure. 

“And there are the minorities, to whom we are under 
obligations which, once mote, are embedded in the very 
texture of the tapestry of history, in that they have 
enjoyed their peaceful evolution as a result. In part, of the 
restoration of order by the British alter confusion and 
civil war, which attended the dissolution of the Moghul 
Empire and, in part, of the administrative unity establish- 
ed during the long term of British rule throughout the 
land. 

But, said Lord Zetland, all this “does not mean that 
the future constitution of India is to be a constitution, 
dictated by the Government and Parliament of this 
country against the ■wishes of the Indian people. The 
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undertaking given by His Majesty’s Government to exa- 
mine the constitutional field in consultation with the re- 
presentatives of all parties and Interests in India surely 
connotes not dictation, but negotiation. 

“Admittedly a substantial measure of agreement 
amongst the communities in India is essential If the 
vision of a united India, which has inspired the labours 
of so many Indians and Englishmen, is to become a rea- 
lity, for I cannot believe that any Government or Parlia- 
ment In this country would attempt to Impose by force 
upon, for example, the 80.000.000 Muslim subjects of His 
Majesty in India a form of constitution, under which 
they would not live peacefully and contentedly. 

“So far as it lies within my power to do so, I shall 
labour for reconciliation between these two great commu- 
nities, Muslims and Hindus, who after all. whatever their 
differences of religion of culture and of outlook upon life, 
have lived side by side in India for nigh upon a thousand 
years. 

“But I realise how restricted is my own power or 
Influence, for the plain fact of the matter Is that the 
Congress Party have raised in the minds of many Mus l i ms 
apprehensions, which only they themselves can allay, and 
the question of vital import so far as the future of India 
Is concerned is this: Will the Congress refrain from clos- 
ing the door upon that unity of India, which they them- 
selves so passionately desire? 

“It Is not too much to say that upon the answer, 
which the Congress Party will give to that question hangs 
the future fate of India.” 

The continuance of the Proclamations was approved 
by both Houses. 

WORKING COMMITTEE 

Wardka, Jtpril IS— 19 1940. 

SATYAGRAIIA 

•The Working Committee have given full consideration 
to the situation in the country as It has developed since the 
Ramgarh Congress and to the necessity for preparing the 
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Congress organisation for Satyagraha which the Ramgarh 
Congress declared was inevitable in the future. The Com- 
mittee welcomes the steps taken by the Provincial Congress 
Committees, In pursuance of the directions Issued by 
Gandhljl to function as Satyagraha Committee and to en- 
rol active and passive satyagrahis. The Committee trust 
that all Congress Committees throughout the country will 
pursue this programme with all earnestness and thorough- 
ness, and will put their affairs In order for such action as 
may be required of them. Tlie Committee recommend that 
those members of Congrss executives who are unable to 
take the prescribed pledge and shoulder the burden of a 
struggle under the disciplined guidance of the Congress, 
will withdraw from their executive positions. The Com- 
mittee lay stress again on the fulfilment of the conditions 
laid down by Gandhljl, compliance with which is essential 
lor Civil Disobedience, 

NEW SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 

SIR. AMERT’S STATESIENT IN THE HOUSE OP 
• COMMOCNS ) 

May, mo. 

“The attainment by India of free and equal partner- 
ship in the British Commonwealth is the goal of our 
policy, as It was of the late Government,” declared Mr. 
li. 84 Amery, the new Secretary of State for India, in a 
statement In the House of Commons. 

"We recognise that it Is for Indians themselves to 
play a vital part in devising a form of constitution best 
adapted to India’s conditions and India’s outlook. The 
promise already given that the jjresent scheme of the 
Act of 1935 and the policy and plans on which It is based 
are to be open to re-examinatlon at the end of the war 
necessarily Implies discussion and negotiation and not 
dictation. 

‘We have no desire to delay any of the steps that may 
pave the way towards an agreed settlement that will take 
account of the legitimate claims of all communities and 
mterests,” added Mr. Amery. “On the contrary, we have 
been, and are, only too anxious to make our contribution. 
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ling succession and, in particular, by the misfortune that, 
have fallen the people of France. The events have 
already had far-reaching conseauences, and they are likely 
to be followed by other happenings which will lead to novel 
situations and complex problems. 

Ever since the commencement of the European war. the 
Congress has followed a policy which was based on Its prin- 
ciples and on the attitude of the British Government 
towards the demand that India should function as a free 
and independent country. This policy was confirmed in the 
Ramgarh resolution. The manner of the application of this 
policy win necessarily depend on the situation which, 
changes from day to day. Problems which were distant 
are now near at hand and may soon demand solution. The 
problem of the achievement of national freedom has now 
to be considered along with the allied one of its maintenance 
and the defence of the country against possible external 
aggression and Internal disorder. 

The war In Europe, resulting from a desire for impe- 
rialist domination over other peoples and countries, and a. 
suicidal race in armaments has led to human sorrow and 
misery on a scale hitherto unknown. It has demonstoated 
the haefficacy of orgaidsed violence, on however vast a scale, 
for the defence of national freedom and the liberties of 
peoples. It has shown beyond a doubt that warfare cannot 
lead to peace and freedom, and the choice before the world 
Is uttermost .degradation and destruction through warfare 
or the way of' peace and non- violence on a basis of free- 
dom for ail peoples. Mahatma Gandhi has presented to 
tlio peoples of the world, crying for relief from the crushing 
burden of war, a weapon m the shape of organised non- 
violence designed to take the place of war for the defence of 
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towards such a settlement. The difQculty at this mo- 
ment lies In an acute cleavage of opinion in India, affect- 
ing issues fimdamentaJ to the character of the future 
constitution and even to an approach to the problem. ' 

'T refuse to regard the cleavage as unbridgeable. 
Even if no final agreement on the major issue is in sight, 
I cannot think It beyond the resources of Indian states- 
manship to find, at any rate, such provisional accommo- 
dation as would admit resumption of office with general 
consent by Ministers In the provinces and the appoint- 
ment to the Government Executive Council of represen- 
tative public men on the basis already offered. 

“I believe that such a provisional solution of the 
present deadlock — provisional no doubt, but still easing 
the way to an eventual agreement — ^would be eagerly wel- 
comed by an overwhelming body of Indian public opinion. 

"India from the outset of the war has made manifest 
her sympathy and support for the Allied cause, and her 
anxiety to lend to that cause all aid. in her power. 

"It is the sincere and earnest hope of His Majesty’s 
Government that in the idtuation which laces the whole 
civilised world to-day, existing differences may be put 
aside and that the leaders of the great political parties in. 
India will come together in agreement in support of the 
coommon effort. 

"The Viceroy, vith the approval of the Government, 
has spared no effort to bring the parties together and to 
endeavour to find a basis for progress which will be ge- 
enerally acceptable. His own readiness to help In any 
way he can remains unabated.” 

WORKING COMMITTEE 

Wardha, June 17 — 27, 1940. 

POLITICAL SITUATION 

The following statement was issued on the political 
situation: 

The WorWng Committee have been deeply moved by 
the tragic events that have taken place in Europe in start- 
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ling succession and, In partlcolar, by the misfortune that 
have fallen the people of France. The events have 
already had far-reaching consequences, and they are likely 
to be followed by other happenings which will lead to novel 
situations and comple?: problems. 

Ever since the commencement of the European war, the 
Congress has followed a policy which was based on its prin- 
ciples and on the attitude of the* British Government- 
towards the demand that India should function as a free 
and independent country. This policy was confirmed in the 
Ramgarh resolution. The manner of the application of this 
policy will necessarily depend on the situation which 
changes from day to day. Problems which were distant- 
are now near at hand and may soon demand solution. The 
problem of the achievement of national freedom has now 
to be considered along with the allied one of its maintenance 
and the defence of the country against possible external 
aggression and Internal disorder. 

The war in Europe, resulting from a desire for Impe- 
riolist domination over other peoples and countries, and a. 
suicidal race in armaments has led to human sorrow and 
misery on a scale hitherto unknown. It has demonstrated, 
the hiefflcacy of organised violence, on however vast a scale,, 
for the defence of national freedom and the liberties of 
peoples. It has shown beyond a doubt that warfare cannot 
lead to peace and freedom, and the choice before the world 
is uttermost degradation and destruction through warfare 
or the way of' peace and non-violence on a basis of free- 
dom for all peoples. Mahatma Gandhi has presented to 
the peoples of the world, crying for relief from the crushing 
burden of war, a weapon In the shape of organised non- 
violence designed to take the place of war for the defence of 
a people’s rights and freedom against armed aggression. 
He feels that at this critical phase in the history of man, 
the Congress should enlorce this ideal by itself declaring 
that it docs not want that India should maintain armed 
forces to defend her freedom against external aggression 
or internal disorder. 

ViThlle the Working Committee hold that the Congress 
must tonUirae to adhere strictly to the principle ol non- 
violence in their struggle for independence, the Committee 
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-caanot igTiore the present imperfections and failings in this 
respect of the hiunan elements that they have to deal with, 
and the possible dangers in a period of transition and 
■dynamic change, until the Congress has acquired non- 
violent control over the people in adequate measure and the 
people have Imbibed sufiBclently the lesson of organised 
non-violence. The Committee have deliberated over the 
problem, that has thus arisen and have come to the conclu- 
sion that they are unable to go the full length with 
Oandhiji. But they recognise that he should be free to 
pursue his great ideal In his own way and therefore absolve 
him from responsibility for the programme and activity 
■which the Congress has to pursue under the conditions at 
present prevailing in India and the world in regard to 
■external aggression and Internal disorder. 

Many of the problems which the Worlcing Committee 
have considered in this connexion are not of the present, 
though they may be of the near future. The Committee 
■wish to make It clear that the methods and basic policy of 
non-violence in the national struggle for freedom continue 
■with full force and are not affected in the least by the In- 
ability to extend it to the region of national defence. 

The War Committees that are being formed ate defi- 
nitely aimed at increasing the War effort. In view of the 
Congress policy, they cannot be supported, and Congress- 
men cannot participate in them or contribute to war funds. 
Nor can Congressmen associate themselves with Govern- 
ment-controlled civic guards. 

The Working Committee advises Congress Committees 
to encourage in every way the recruitment and training of 
peaceful volunteers for national service. Congress Commit- 
tees should also organise people In villages and other areas 
ioc self-defence and in order to maintain a sense of public 
security in their respective areas. This should be done 
■a non-communal basis and In full co-operation with all 
other groups Interested In this task. 

In view of the difficult times that loom ahead, It is 
essential that the Congress should function as an active 
and disciplined organisation. Provincial Committees are 
enjoined to take necessary steps for this purpose. They 
should realise that it is of urgent and rdtal Importance that 
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the Congress should function in this way in these days of 
crisis, and should not be merely a roll of vast numbers of 
Inactive members. All members of executive committees, 
in particular, are expected to take a continuous and active 
part in Congress work, and those who are unwilling or 
unable to do so are falling In their duty to the country and 
are of no service to' the organisation. 

The critical situation that faces the world today re- 
quires vigilant attention and actlon*whenever needed. For 
this purpose the Working Committee will meet at frequent 
intervals, and all members must keep in readiness to obey 
an urgent summons. The All India Congress Committees 
should be summoned to meet in the last week of July. 

SOME VITAL QUESTIONS 
By Mahatma Gandhi 
(New Delhi, J-7-40) 

H. E. the Viceroy Is again conferring with leaders of 
parties. I was invited, but not as a party leader or a 
leader at all. I was Invited as a friend to help him, if I 
could, to come to a definite conclusion, especially to inter- 
pret the Congress mind to him. It is better, in the light 
of what is happening (and things will presently move with 
lightning velocity), to consider some of the questions that 
will demand quick decision, if they wiil not have been 
decided before these lines are In print. 

The first thing that everyone has to consider for him- 
self is whether Dominion Status of the Westminster 
variety can be acceptable to India. If it has not become a 
myth already, it will be at the end of the war. Britain 
herself, victorious or defeated, will never be the same as 
she has been for these few hundred years. But this much 
is certain that her defeat, if It must come, will certainly 
be glorious. If she is defeated, she will be because no 
other Power similarly situated could have avoided defeat. 
1 cannot say the same of her victory. It will be brought 
by a progressive adoption of the same means as the totali- 
tarian States have adopted. I must say with the deepest 
pain that British statesmen have rejected the only moral 
influence they could easily have got from the Congress to 
turn the scales in Britain's favour. It is no blame to her 
statesmen that they have not availed themselves of that 
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Government of India has no other occupation but that of 
preparing India for defending Britain. It is an illusion to 
talk of preparing India for self-defence. No Power has 
eyes on India except as a British possession. As such she is 
a rich prize. Is not«Indla the brightest Jewel in the British 
Crown? But I own that. If India is to learn the trade of 
war. she can now have her apprenticeship to the extent 
that the British masters will aUow.% 

The Congress has to make its choice. The temptation 
is irresistible. Congressmen can again become . Cabinet 
Ministers. They may also be Ministers or Members at the 
Centre. They will have an Insight into the war machine. 
They will watch from inside (again to the extent allowed) 
the Englishman at work when engaged In a life and death 
struggle. They will have to raise crores of rupees and dis- 
pose of them in the war effort. If I have my way, I 
would have the Congress to redst the Irresistible tempta- 
tion and not grudge those who believe in the accepted 
method filling all these posts. There will be Muslims, 
Hindus, Sikhs, Christians, Parsls and others taking up 
their posts as they have done before now. They too are 
our countrymen. We must give them credit for good 
faith. Let us who believe in Independence and the only 
way to attain it, hold fast to the objective and the means. 
I can see much good coming out of this division of func- 
tions. Por the Congress to merge itself into the stereo- 
typed method would be a disaster of the first magnitude. 
If, on the other hand, the Congress sticks to Its colours, 
it is sure to fight its way to its goal even before the war 
is over, provided that the fight is purely, truly and de- 
monstrably non-violent. 

WORKING COMMITTEE 

DeJhi, July 3—7 2940. 

♦ POLITICAL SITUATION 
The Working Committee have noted the serious hap- 
penings which have called forth fresh appeals to bring 
about a solution of the deadlock in the Indian political 
situation; and in view of the desirability of clarifying the 
Congress position they have earnestly examined the whole 
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Influence, ^ey did not see the need of it it may wefl 
perceive the moral influence itself 
which I liave claimed for the Congress. -Whatever may be 
the case, it is clear to me that India's immediate oWec. 
uve must be unadulterated Independence. This is no 
time for mincing words or hiding our 'thoughts, I cannot 
thins of anyone wanting less than Independence for his 
country, if he can get It. No country has ever got it with- 
out Its people having f&ught for It. Anyway the Congress 
made up its mind long ago. Even If India is to render 
effective help to Britain, it can come from a free India. 
Crores may be drained from India as of yore; thousands 
of men may be hired as soldiers or camp followers out of 
her teeming millions. All such contributions will be from 
a helpless India. They cannot raise the moral status of 
Britain. 

The next question for consideration Is that of provid- 
ing for Internal disorder and external invasion. The 
raising of private armies will be worse than useless. It 
will never be allowed. No Power, whether foreign or 
swadeshl, can tolerate private armies. Those, therefore, 
who believe In the necessity of India having armed forces 
will be driven sooner or later to enlist themselves under 
the British banner. It is the logical outcome of the belief. 
The .Working Committee have tafcen the decision on the 
point. If it Is to abide, I have little doubt that they will 
presently have to advise Congressmen to enlist In the 
usual way. That would mean an end to the slogan of 
immediate Independence and an end also to non-violence 
of the true brand. I shall hope to the last that, for the 
sake of themselves, India, aye Britain herself, and huma- 
nity, Congressmen will resolutely decline to have anything 
to do with the use of arms for any of the two PUfP<Jfes. J 
feel strongly that the future of humanity lies in the hands 
of the Congress. May God give wisdom and courage to 
Congressmen to take the right step. 

The offer of enlarging the Viceroy’s Council is on the 
tapis. The Congress cannot countenance It, so long m it 
swears by Independence and non-violence. But if » 
sidetracks them, it will be logically driven 
Congress 'ministries fn the Provinces. This 
Congress becoming a vital part of the war machine. Th 
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Influence. They did not see the need of it. It may well 
be that they did not perceive the moral influence Itself 
which I have claimed for the Congress. Whatever may be 
the case, it is clear to me that India’s immediate objec- 
tive must be unadulterated Independence. This Is no 
time for mincing words or hiding our thoughts, I cannot 
thinh of anyone wanting less than Independence for his 
country. If he can get It. No country has ever got it with- 
out its people having f&ught for It. Anyway the Congress 
made up its mind long ago. Even if India Is to render 
effective help to Britain, it can come from a free India. 
Crores may be drained from India as of yore; thousands 
of men may be hired as soldiers or camp followers out of 
her teeming millions. All such contributions will be from 
a helpless India. They cannot raise the moral status of 
Britain. 


r^e next question for consideration Is that of provid- 
ing for internal disorder and external Invasion. The 
of private armies will be worse than useless. It 
will never be allowed. No Power, whether foreign or 
Swadeshi, can tolerate private armies. Those, therefore, 
Who «ileve in the necessity of India having armed forces 
sooner or later to enlist themselves under 
ime ^tish banner. It is the logical outcome of the belief. 
The Working Committee have taken the decision on the 
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purposes. CoUections ordered to be made by ofHcJals from 
peasant and wage-earners are bound to result in consi- 
derable harassment, coercion and distress. Compulsory 
leTies are not only against the existing law of the land 
as well as the emergency laws but are also opposed to 
the declared policy of responsible officers of the Govern- 
ment. All compulsory levies and coercion in the collection 
of funds should be Immediately stopped, and, where such 
compulsion is applied, people should refuse to submit to It. 

ALL INDIA CONGllESS COSIMITrEE 
Poona. Jttly S7-2$, 19i0. 

The following resolutions as recommended by the 
Working Committee were passed at the AI.C.C. Meeting 
held at Poona : 


WARDHA STATESIENT 

The AJ.C.C. has considered the statement issued by 
the Working Committee from Wardha on June 21, 1940 and 
confirmed It. The AXC.C. is of opinion that as explained 
therein, while the Congress must continue to adhere strictly 
to the principle of non-violence in the struggle for Inde- 
pendence, it Is unable, in the present circumstances to 
declare that the principle should be extended to free India’s 
■national defence. 

The AJ,C.C. desire to affirm that the Congress organi- 
sation should continue to be conducted on the principle 
of non-violence and all Congress volunteers are bound by 
theJr pledge to remain non-vloIent In the discharge of 
their duty and no Congress Volunteers Organisation can 
be formed or maintained except on that basis. Any other 
volunteer organisation for the purpose of self-defence with, 
which Congressmen are associated must likewise adhere- 
to non-violence. 


DELHI RE60LDT10N 

The meeUng of the AU todia Congress Committee con- 
firms the Working Committee’s Delhi resolution of July 
7, 1940. 
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situation once again in the light of the latest developments 
in world affairs. 

The Working Committee are more than ever convinced 
that the acknowledgment by Great Britain of the complete 
Independence of India, Is the only solution of the problems 
facing both India and Britain and are, therefore, of opinion 
that such an unequivocal declaration should be immediate- 
ly made and that as an Immediate step in giving effect to 
it, a provisional Naional Govemment should be constituted 
at the Centre, which though formed as a transitory mea- 
sure, should be such as to command the confidence of all 
the elected elements in the Central Legislature, and secure 
the closest co-operation of the Responsible Government in 
the provinces. 

The Working Committee are of opinion that unless the 
aforesaid declaration is made, and a National Govemment 
accordingly formed at the Centre without delay, all efforts 
at organi^ng the material and moral resources of the 
country for Defence cannot in any sense be voluntary or as 
from a free country, and will therefore be Ineffective. The 
Working Committee declare that If these measures are 
adopted, It will enable the Congrss to throw in its full 
weight In the efforts for the effective organisation of the 
Defence of the country. 

WORKING COIVIMITTEE 
Powa, Jubj 25-27, 1940. 

' The Workmg Committee adopted the two resolutions 
confirming the resolutions passed at Wardha and Delhi 
to be placed before the AJ.C.C. (For text of resolutions 
see below.) 

The Working Committee also passed the following re- 
solution: 


COMPULSORY LEVIES 

The Working Committee have received reports from 
many parts of the country that compulsion is being ap- 
plied on a considerable scale, on the part of subordinate 
officials lor the purpose of realising contributions for war 
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discharge of a duty carries do merit, even as payment of 
a debt does not Nevertheless mention of the restraint 
becomes relevant In order to show that but for that res- 
traint a conflagration may burst forth v?hose effect no 
one can foresee. 

3t Is true that civil disobedience remains In suspension 
also because of the Internal defects In the Congress orga- 
nisation. But I have said repeatedly that, if the Congress 
is goaded to it, the science of satyagraha is not without 
a mode of application In spite of the internal weaknesses. 
Therefore the final and deciding motive for suspension 
is undoubtedly the desire not to embarrass the British 
Government at the present moment. 

But this Restraint has its limits. Just a suspicion Is 
growing among cfongressmen that the British authority 
is taking advantage of the restraint to crush the Con- 
gress. They point for example to the numerous arrests 
of Congressmen, the opposition on the part of so many 
members of the A.I.C.C. to the ratification of the Delhi 
resolution is, as the Haulana Saheb has said, a sign of 
their resentment at the feeUng that .the High Command 
was letting the British Government to get the better of 
the Congress. If that suspicion is proved to be well 
grounded, nothing on earth can possibly deter me from 
adopting some .form of effective satyagraha. But It is 
my prayer and corresponding effort to prevent it until 
the clouds lift from Great Britain. 1 do not want her 
humiliation in order to gain India’s freedom. Such free- 
dom, if it were attainable, cannot be manfully retained. 

I have dealt with the one danger signal on which I 
can write with special knowledge. There are several others 
which 1 can easily mention and which are no less grave. 
But these I must not mention. 

If 1 have publicly discussed one danger, I have done 
so because the Congress is connected with it and I have 
to say what is expected of Congressmen. If I retired from 
the Congress at Bombay in 1934, I did so to render greater 
service. Events have justified the retirement. The pre- 
sent isolation too has the same motive behind It. So far 



OF CIYII. DISOBEDIENCE 
By Mahatma Oandhl 
(Snagttttn 3t — 7 — dO) 

It is imfortimate that in answer to Mr. Sorensen’s 
■very relevant question the Secretary of State for India was 
betrayed into giving a reply which shows want of appre- 
ciation of the gravity of the situation In India. Who 
could have known the gravity of the European situation 
before the declaration of war by the British Government? 
But the British ministers knew how very grave the situa- 
tion had become since Munich. They were so appalled by 
the gravity that they put off the declaration as long as 
they could. Similarly the layman does not know anything 
of the gravity of the situation in India. But Ihe Secretary 
of State is not a layman. What he does not know, no- 
body else should know. And yet I venture to suggest to 
liim that his questioner gauged the situation 'more ac- 
curately than he himself did, taking his answer at its face 
■value. 

In ordinary times such Ignorance as Col. Amery’s 
answer shows may be excusable. At this moment it is 
unpardonable. I do not propose to enlighten him on all 
I know. I dare not publicly exhibit all the danger sig- 
nals. It would be an unfriendly act on my part to do so. 
Bven the warning I am giving here might have been 
privately given. I have slept several nights over the 
answer. I came to the conclusion that to suppress alto- 
gether from the public what I know would also be an 
unfriendly act. In spite of my isolation from the Congress, 
1 flatter myself with the belief that a large part of the 
public still seek my guidance and will continue to do so, 
as long as I am believed to represent the spirit of Satya- 
graha more fully than any other person in India. 

Col. Amery has greviously erred in underrating the 
restraint that the' Congress has exercised in postponing 
•civil disobedience in order not to embarrass the British 
Government at a most critical period In the history of 
the British. The restraint expects no appreciation. It Is 
inherent in satyagraha. Therefore it is a duty. And the 
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prerequisite to their joint collaboration at the Centre. 
Such agreement was unfoTtunately not reached, and in 
the circumstances no progress was then possible. 

"During the earlier part of this year I continued my 
efforts to bring political parties together. In these last 
few weeks I again entered into conversations with promi- 
nent political personages In British India and the Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes, the results of which 
have been reported to His Majesty’s Government. His 
Majesty’s Government have seen also the resoutlons pass- 
ed by the Congress Working Committee, the Muslim 
Deague and the Hindu Mahasabha. 

"It is clear that the earlier differences which had pre- 
vented the achievement of national unity remain unbrldg- 
ed. Deeply as His Majesty's Government regret this, 
they do not feel that they should any longer, because of 
these differences, postpone the expansion of the Govcmor- 
General’s Coimcil, and the establishment of a body which 
will more closely associate Indian public opinion with the 
conduct of the war by the Central Government. 

"They have authorised me accordingly to invite a cer- 
tain number of representative Indians to join my Execu- 
tive Council. They have authorised me further to esta- 
blish a War Advisory CoxmcU, which would meet at regu- 
lar intervals, and which would contain representatives of 
the Indian States, and of other Interests In the national 
life of India as a whole. 

“The conversations which have taken place, and the 
lesolutions of the bodies which I have just mentioned, 
make it clear however that there is still In certain quar- 
ters doubt as to the intentions of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the constitutional future of India, and that 
there is doubt, too, as to whether the position of minori- 
ties, whether political or religious, Is sufficiently safe- 
guarded In relation to any constitutional change by the 
assurance already given. There are two main points that 
have emerged. On those two points His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment now desire me to make their position clear. 
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as I can judge the immediate -future, satyagraha, if It 
comes, will be confined only to those whom I may select. 
The rest will be expected not to interfere with the course 
I may adopt. All will render very substantial help, if they 
will carry out the instructions that may be issued for them. 
One permanent Instruction is: — leave the Congress if you 
do not believe in the constructive programme, especially 
spinning and khadi which are visible symbols of adherence 
to the Congress, and if you do not believe in truth and 
non-violence — the latter in the restricted sense now given 
to it by the recent resolution. If this elementary require- 
ment is not fulfilled, any satyagraha that I may lead will 
be of no avail to the Congress. It will merely satisfy my 
satyagrahi soul. 

THE VICEROYS STATEMENT * 

.rftug. i, mo. 

“India’s anxiety at this moment of critical importance 
in the world struggle against tyranny and aggression to 
contribute to the full to the common cause and to the 
triumph of our common ideals is manifest. She has al- 
ready made a mighty contribution. She is anxious to 
make a greater contribution still. 

“His Majesty’s Government are deeply concerned that 
that unity of national purpose In India which would 
enable her to do so should be achieved at as early a mo- 
ment as posable. They feel that some further statement 
oftheir Intentions may help to promote that unity., in 
that hope they have authorised me to make the present 
statement. 

“Last October His Majesty’s Government again made 
it clear that Dominion status was their objective for 
India. They added that they were ready to authorise the 
expansion of the Governor-General’s Council to Include 
a certain number of representatives of political parties, 
and they proposed the establishment of a Consultative 
Committee. In order to facilitate harmonious co-opera- 
tion It was obvious that some measure of agreement In 
the Provinces between the major parties was a desirable 
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prerequisite to their Joint collaboration at the Centre. 
Such agreement was unfortunately not reached, and in 
the circumstances no progress was then possible. 
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“The conversations which have taken place, and the 
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make it clear however that there is still in certain quar- 
ters doubt as to the intentions of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the constitutional future of India, and that 
there is doubt, too, as to whether the position of minori- 
ties, whether political or lellglous, is sufficiently safe- 
guarded in relation to any constitutional change by the 
assurance already given. There are two main points that 
have emerged. On those two points His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment now desire me to make their position clear. 
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"The first is to the portion of minorities In relation 
to any future constitutional scheme. It has already been 
made clear that my declaration of last October does not 
exclude examination of any part either of the Act of 1935 
or of the policy and plans on which it is based. His Ma. 
jesty’s Government’s concern that full weight should be 
given to the views of the minorities In any revision has 
also been brought out. That remains the position of His 
Majesty's Government. 

"It goes without saying that they could not contem- 
plate the transfer of their present responsibilities for 
the peace and welfare of India to any system of Govern- 
ment whose authority is directly denied by large and 
powerful elements in India’s national life. Nor could 
they be parties to the coercion of such elements into sub- 
mission to such a government. 

"The second point of general interest is the machinery 
for building within the British Commonwealth of Nations 
a new constitutional scheme when the time comes. There 
has been very strong Insistence that the framing of that 
scheme should be primarily the responsibility of Indians 
themselves, and should originate from Indian conceptions 
of the social, economic and political structure of Indian 
life. , 

"His Majesty’s Government are in sympathy with that 
desire, and wish to see It given the fullest practical 
expression subject to the due fulfilment of the obligations 
which Great Britain’s long connection with India has 
Imposed upon her and for which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot divest themselves of responsibility. 

"It is clear that a moment when the Commonwealth 
is engaged In a struggle for existence is not one in which 
fundamental constitutional ..Issues can be decisively re- 
solved. But His Majesty’s Government authorise me to 
declare that they will most readily assent to the setting 
up after the conclusion of the war with the least possible 
delay of a body representative of the principal elements 
in India’s national life In order to devise the framework 
of the new constitution and they will lend every aid in 
their power to hasten decisions on all relevant matters 
to the utmost degree. 
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“MeanwliIIe they will welcome and promote in any- 
way possible every sincere and practical step that may be 
taken by representative Indians themselves to reach a 
basis bl Iriendly agreement, firstly, on the form which the 
post-war representative body should take, and the methods 
by which It should arrive at Its conclusions, and secondly 
upon the principles and outlines of the constitution Itself. 

“They trust however that for the period of the war 
(with the Central Government reconstituted and strength- 
ed in the manner I have described and with the help of 
the War Advisory Council) all parties, communities and 
interests will combine and co-operate In making a notable 
Indian contribution to the victory of the world cause 
which is at stake. Moreover they hope that In this process 
new bonds of union and understanding will emerge and 
thus pave the way towards the attainment by India of that 
free and equal partnership In the British Commoivwealth 
which remains the proclaimed and accepted goal of the 
Imperial Crown and of the British Parliament. 

SPEECH OF THE SEGRETABT OF STATE FOR INDIA 
IN THE BOUSE OF COMMONS 
Awgiitf //, 1940 . 

' Initiating the debate on India In the House of Com- 
mons Mr. Amery, Secretary of State lor India, spoke on 
the background of political controversy in India and the 
deadlock, which had led up to the recent statement by the 
Viceroy. 

Mr. Amery said: 'T hope I may claim the indulgence 
of the House this evening, not only because this Is the 
first time after a long interval of years that I have spoken 
at this box, but also because of the importance and diffi- 
culty of the subject with which I have to deal. To keep 
one’s balance steadily along a knife-edge of Ice in the 
high Alps is a much easier task than threading one’s way 
without stumbling or offence through the Intricate pitfall- 
strewn maze of the present Indian situation. 

So 1 trust that members, before they enter upon a 
disciission of the important statement Issued by 'tho 
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Viceroy last week, will bear patiently with me while I en- 
deavour to say somethir^ about the back-ground of the 
political controversy and deadlock which has led up to 
that statement. For 1 think it Is only in that way that 
the full slgniflcanco and purport of Lord Linlithgow’s 
initiative and of the decision of His Majesty’s Government 
in this matter can be rightly understood. 

Five years have passed since the passage of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. That measure, the fruit of a long 
series of commission and conferences as well as of many 
stirring debates, represented a remarkable effort bf con- 
structive statesmanship on the part of this House. So far 
as the provmcial part of the Act Is concerned it presently 
came into operation and is still being worked successfully 
In four out of the eleven provinces. 

If it Is temporarily suspended in the other seven, that 
has not been due to any failure on the part of the pro- 
vincial ministries to carry out the responsibilities entrust- 
ed to them or to any conflict between them and the pro- 
vincial Governors or the Central Government, but to purely 
extraneous causes of which I shall have something to say 
in a moment. 

■Whether the Central provisions of the Act might have 
worked equally well if they could have been put Into ope- 
ration promptly may be an open question. What is cer- 
tain is that the delays Involved, Inevitable as they may 
have been, have afforded occasion for the development of 
a volume of adverse criticism and opposition, in the face 
of which their enforcement could no longer serve the 
purpose for which they were originally devised. What 
Is, however, essential to keep in mind is that this opposi- 
tion comes from different quarters and. indeed, is based 
on opposite reasons. 

The constitutional deadlock in India Is not so much 
between His Majesty’s Government and a consentient In- 
dian opposition as between the main elements In India’s 
own national life. It can, therefore, only be resolved not 
by the relatively easy method of a bilateral agreement 
between His Majesty’s Oovemment, and representatives 
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of India, but by the much more difficult method of a 
multilateral agreement. In which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is only one of the parties concerned. 

There is first of all the Indian National Congress. Its 
leaders have repudiated the Act of 1935 In its federal 
aspect as a denial both of India’s right to immediate com- 
plete independence and of the principles of democracy. It 
Is .in pursuance of that repudiation because India’s con- 
sent was not formally invited before she was committed to 
war thfet they called out the Congress ministries in the 
provinces. Their demand has been that India’s indepen- 
dence should be recognised forthwith and that the In- 
dians should devise their own constitution in a constituent 
assembly elected by universal adult suffrage over all India, 
includiag territories of the Indian Princes. 

In the last few weeks they have declared their willing- 
ness in the meantime to join in the war effort through 
a national government commanding the confidence of the 
elected Assembly. The Congress leaders are men Inspired 
by an ardent national patriotism. They have buUt up a 
remarkable organisation, far the most efBcIent political 
machine In India, of which they are justly proud. They 
have striven to make that organisation national and all- 
embracing. 

If only they had succeeded, if the Congress could, in 
fact, speak as it professes to speak for all the main ele- 
ments in India’s national life, then, however advanced 
their demands, oxir problem would have been in many 
respects far easier than it Is today. 

It is true that they are numerically the largest single 
party in British India. But their claim, in virtue of that 
fact, to speak for India Is utterly denied by very Impor- 
t^t elements in India’s complex national life. These 
other elements assert their right to be regarded, not as 
mere numerical minorities but as separate constituent 
factors in any future Indian policy, entitled to be treated 
as such in any discussions for the shaping of India’s future 

constitution. 
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The foremost among these elements stands the great 
Muslim community, of ninety million strong and constl- 
luting a majority both In North-Western and North-East- 
ern India, but scattered as a minority over the whole sub- 
continent. In religious and social outlook, In historic tra- 
dition and culture, the difference between them and their 
Hindu fellow-countrymen goes as deep, if not deeper, than 
any similar difference in Europe. That need not and does 
not, prevent pleasant social inter course or fruitful poli- 
tical co-operation. It has not, in fact, prevented indivi- 
dual Muslims taking an active part in the work of the Con- 
gress Party 

But, as a body, the Muslims have stood aloof. Their 
quarrel with the scheme of the existing Act is not that It 
fails to give that clear majority rule which the Congress 
asks for, but that It would give too great powers to a 
Hindu majority at the Centre! They will have nothing to 
do with a constitution framed by a constituent assembly 
elected by a majority vote in geographical constituencies. 
They claim the right In any constitutional discussions to 
be regarded as an entity and are determined only to accept 
a constitution whose actual structure will secure their 
position as an entity against the operations of a mere 
numerical majority. 

The same, though in a lesser degree perhaps, applies 
to the great body of what are known as the Scheduled 
Castes, who feel, in spite of Mr. Gandhi's earnest endea- 
vours on their behalf, that as a community they stand out- 
side the main body of Hindu community which is repre- 
sented by the Congress. 

The Indian Princes again, with territories covering a 
third of all India and including nearly a quarter of its 
population, constitute another entity or group of entities 
which refuses to be assimilated to the simple democratic 
formula propoimded by the Congress. They object to the 
existing scheme as interfering too greatly with their exist- 
mg powers. They naturally object even more strongly 
to the proposed constituent assembly or to any constitu- 
tion which might emerge from it. Yet they are an essen- 
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tlal element In any Indian federation. What Is more, 
they can make a valuable contribution to It. 

In many ways their territories are the most characte- 
ristically Indian part of India. They have equally much 
to gain from a closer contact with the rest of India In 
constitutional as well as economic development, but it is 
idle to suppose that such a development can take place 
overnight or must be forced upon them before they can 
be allowed to play their part in a federal scheme. 

It is essential to keep these differences in mind when 
we talk of finding a solution for India’s constitutional 
problems. They are at the moment still unbridged. I re- 
fuse to regard them as unbrldgable. Underlying them 
there is, after all, the fact that India is a self-contained 
and distinctive region of the world. There is the fact that 
India can boast of an ancient civilisation and of a long 
history common to all its peoples, of which all Indians are 
equally proud. Is there any Indian who is not proud to 
be called an Indian ? Or any Indian or any community 
who has not felt a thrill of pride to be a fellow-country- 
man of a man like Rabindranath Tagore, whom Oxford 
has just honoured in so unique a manner ? Underlying 
them, too, Is the unity not merely of administration, but 
of political thought and aspiration, which we here can 
justly claim to have contributed to India’s national life. 

India cannot be unitary In the sense that we are in 
this Island, but she can ’still be a unity. India's future 
house of freedom has room for many mansions. 

In no respect has the essential unity of India’s outlook 
been shown more clearly than In the attitude which all 
parties and communities have from the outset of the war 
taken up in detestation of Nazi aggression and in their 
endorsement of our common cause. The greater our diffi- 
culties, the graver the disasters that befell the Allied 
arms, the clearer has been the realisation in the minds 
of the Indian public that our cause is India’s cause, the 
stronger the wave of sympathetic emotion for this country 
in its single-handed fight, the more widespread the feeling 
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that a purely political deadlock affecting the Issues of to- 
day and tomorrow should not be allowed to stand in the 
way of India’s contributing a united and wholehearted 
effort to the cause upon whose victory depends the pre- 
servation of all her Ideals and the fulfilment of all her 
aspirations. 

It is in this atmosphere that the Viceroy felt that the 
moment had come for an Initiative which should at the 
same time enlist all elements of political leadership in 
India behind her war effort, and also make, at any rate, 
a beginning in breaking down the existing political dead- 
lock and so pave the way towards an early achievement 
of that goal of free and equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth which to quote the concluding words of 
his statement, is 'the proclaimed and accepted goal of the 
Imperial Crown and of the British Parliament.’ 

The Immediate offer contained in the Viceroy’s state- 
ment Is that of an expansion of his Executive Council as 
Governor-General so as to Include in It leading members 
of all political parties as well as the establishment of a 
wider War Advisory Council on an all-India basis, asso- 
ciating with the conduct of the war representatives of the 
Indian States and of other interests In the national life 
of India as a whole. 

The enlarged Executive Council will, of course, under 
the existing constitution, still be responsible to the Gover- 
nor-General and cannot be responsible in the strict con- 
stitutional sense to the .legislature. The Congress have 
asked that a provisional national government should be 
constituted at the Centre, which though formed as a 
transitory ' measure should be such as to command the 
confidence of all elected elements In the Central Legislature. 

In inviting a certain number of representative Indians 
to join his Council, the Vlcen^ will naturally take appro- 
priate steps to ensure that the new members do In fact 
reflect opinion of the parties from which they are chosen. 
If. however, the Congress cl^m is that the members of the 
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elected members of the legl^ture, it is in fact a demand 
for changing the whole bads of the Indian Government 
In the middle of the war. 

More than that, if the House has followed the ana- 
lysis I have attempted to give of the attitude of the dif- 
ferent elements In India to the constitutional problem. 
It will realise that it is a demand which really raise the 
whole unresolved constitutional Issue and pre-Judges it in 
the sense favoured by the Congress and rejected by the 
minorities. 

There can be no agreement on a Government respon- 
sible to the legislature imtil there is agreement upon the 
nature of the legislature and upon the whole structure 
of the constitution. 

The Viceroy's offer, on* the other hand, presents to 
the Indian leaders an opportunity of taking an effective 
and important part in the Government of India and bring- 
ing their Influence to bear on the conduct of the war 
without prejudice to their several positions. They will 
have committed themselves to nothing except working to- 
gether in the present emergency for the safety and good 
of India and lor the common cause in which they all 
believed. 

In spite of the discouraging attitude shown in Con- 
gress quarters, I still hope that they will all be willing 
to take their part. If that should, unfortunately, not 
prove to be the case. Lord 14nllthgow will, of course, still 
go ahead prepared to work with those who will work with 
him and with each other. 

The Viceroy’s immediate offer does not, however, stand 
by itself. His initiative has been concerned, as I said Just 
now, not only with India's fuller participation in the 
actual present war effort, but also ^th paving the way 
towards a speedier attainment of the goal at which we 
are aiming. 

May I say a word about that goal. Dominion Status, 
as it has commonly been described, or as I prefer to des- 



mm .. ^ ^ In the British Com- 

monwMllh. It Is not, as Is so often Implied when Domi- 
nion Btatm Is contrasted with full lndependence“anta- 
^ tte common. 

wealth of the Domlnlons-or of this country for that mat- 
ter toe our status 'Is the same though not perhaps our 
stature-l5 indeed superior to that of nations that per- 
force stand alone. 


How many so-called Independent nations are really 
free to lire their own lives as they will, even when they 
are not directly overrun or dismembered by more powerful 
neighbours? We of the British Commonwealth enjoy 
something more. We enjoy the security, the prosperity, 
the friendship and. I would add. the enhanced dignity in 
the eyes of the world which come to each of us as a re- 
sult of our free and equal association. 


There Is no higher status in the world than that, and 
that Is the status which we have declared to be the goal 
of our policy In India. 


Our declarations, however, have apparently stUI left 
in certain quarters doubts as to the sincerity of our pur- 
pose and have raised, not unnaturally, the question both 
of the time when and the methods by which we mean to 
fulfil them. It is to that question that the Viceroy, with the 
full approval of His Majesty's Government, has now given 
an answer which marks, I think, a^notable step forward 
on the path to the accepted goaL 


May I quote here the most significant passage in the 
Viceroy’s statement :-‘There has been very strong insis- 
tence that the framing of that scheme'-that is the new 
constitutional scheme for India— ‘should be primarily the 
responsibUity of the Indians themselves and should origi- 
nate from Indian conceptions of the social, econo^c and 
mIiM“tructure of Indian life. His M^Jestrs Govem- 
with that desire and wish to see 
S5 ^ra^Jiyexpression. subject to the - 

nf the obUeaUons which Great Britain's 

C on Mr and for 
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which His Majesty's Government cannot divest themselves 
of responsibility/ 

Ihe recognition of these obligations is not an impair- 
ment of status but only a recognition of facts, historic or 
geographical, which differentiate the present position of 
India from that of other Dominions. As the late Lord 
Balfour pointed out in his remarkable exposition of the 
nature of British Commonwealth relations in the consti- 
tutional report of the Imperial Conference of 1926, ‘the 
principles of •equality and similarity appropriate to status 
do not universally extend to function,’ and he Instanced, 
in particular, the functions of defence and foreign policy. 

It Is in respect of these, for example, that the position 
of India, both in virtue of her historic military organisa- 
tion and of her geographical position, differs from that 
of the Dominions. But the difference that arises from these 
and similar obligations is one of degree and not of kind. 
For In the case of every Dominion there has always been 
some measure of adjustment, formal or informal, to Bri- 
tish obligations. Subject to these matters the desire of 
His Majesty’s Government is that the new Constitution 
of India should be devised by the Indians for themselves 
and should— may I quote the words again — 'originate from 
Indian conceptions of the social economic and political 
structure of Bidlan life.’ 

That task is to be undertaken with the least possible 
delay after the war by ‘a body representative of the prin- 
cipal elements in India's national life/ That means a 
body constituted in agreement between the representatives 
of the elements. It does not mean a body set up on lines 
which may commend themselves to one particular ele- 
ment, however influential, but may be regarded as wholly 
unacceptable to the minority elements. 

* His Majesty’s Government have made it clear that they 
could not contemplate the transfer of their present res- 
ponsibilities for the peace and welfare of India to any 
system of government whose authority is directly denied 
by large and powerful elements in India’s national life. 



In this matter, too, there is no departure from the prin- 
ciples which have governed the coming into existence of 
every Ilominion constitution. In every case in the Do- 
minions there has been antecedent agreement, not only 
between the geographical units but also between the main 
racial elements— English and French in Canada, British 
and Boer in South Africa— both as to the method of fram- 
ing the constitution and as to the constitution itself. 

Agreement, consent. Is indeed the foundation of all 
free government, of all true democracy, Decision by 
majority is not so much of the essence of democracy as 
a practical convenience, which presupposes for Its proper 
workmg an antecedent general consent to the constitution 
itself. It has, Indeed, In most federal constitutions been 
.limited in various ways in order to safeguard the sepa- 
rate interests of the federating elements. 

To describe the need for such agreement as a veto on 
constitutional progress is, I think, to do an injustice to 
the patriotism and sense of respons^llity of those con- 
cerned. Agreement means not veto by any elements but 
compromise, and willingness to compromise In India, as 
elsewhere, Is an essential test of the sense’ of responsibility 
on which free government must be based. 

On the other hand, within the limitations imposed by 
• the necessity of securing agreement the whole constitu- 
tional field Is open to re-examinatlon. It may, indeed, 
prove to be the case that it is by entirely novel depar- 
tures from the existing scheme, whether in the relation 
of the Centre to the provinces or to the States or in the 
methods of election and representation, that an agreement 
can be reached which is unattainable within the frame- 
work of the existing Act, based as it Is on the traditions 
of India's administrative past and on our customary Bri- 
tish constitutional conceptions. 

So much for the question of method. There is the 
question no less insist^tly asked as to the date. Here 
the answer given by the statement Is also clear. The 
decisive resolution of these great constitutional issues, the 
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actual setting up of a new system of government, can- 
not come at a moment when we are all engaged in a des- 
perate struggle for existence. 

How soon It can come after the war is essentially in 
India's own hands. The experience of every Dominion 
has shown that these fundamental issues are not lightly 
or speedily settled. What 1 have told the House of the 
complexity and difficulty of India's peculiar problems does 
not suggest that her experience in this respect will be 
essentially different from that of others. 

There is always an immense amoxmt of preliminary 
discussion, inquiry and negotiation which has to be got 
through before the real decisive meetings take place. 
There is absolutely no reason why any of this indispen- 
sable preliminary work should wait for the end of the 
war. The more completely and thoroughly it Is done now, 
the wider the agreement reached now as to the form of 
the post-war representative body, as to the methods and 
procedure by whlch^we should arrive at its conclusions 
and as to the princTples and outlines of the constitution 
Itself, the more speedily can everything be settled after 
the war is over. ' . 

So far as His Majesty’s Government are concerned 
they have offered to welcome and promote In any way 
possible such preliminary friendly discussion and Investi- 
gation and have equally promised to lend every aid in 
their power to hasten decisions on all relevant matters 
when It comes to the subsequent task of finally settling 
the constitution. They can do no more. 

The responsibility for securing a speedy as well as 
satisfactory result rests upon the Indians themselves. 

I submit that the Vicen^’s Initiative represents a sin- 
cere effort on our part to make such contribution as we 
can towards the smooth and speedy attaiment of the de- 
sired goal. Others must also make their contribution. No 
one element or party can hope to get all that it wants, 
or at least to get all at once. If we agree upon the end 
let us all work for it with ^^pathy understanding, pa- 



tlence and goodwill towards each other. That at any rate 
Is the spirit In which His Majesty's Government are re- 
solved to persevere in the earring out of the policy which 
they have now defined. So far as we in this country are 
concerned, we have every reason to be proud of what we 
have contributed in the past to the history and to the 
life of India. 

But I, at any rate, believe with Lord Macaulay that 
the proudest day of our history will be the day when we 
see India Joining, a free and Tilling partner, In the bro- 
therhood of the British peoples. As for India she will give, 

I know, her effective answer to tyranny and aggression 
In the field of war. But she can give an even more con- 
clusive answer in the field of constructive statesmanship. 

In a world threatened by all the evil forces of hatred 
and destruction, of partisan and racial intolerance, there . 
could be no more hopeful portent, no more assured omen 
of the ultimate vlctoo' ot our catzse, than that the leaders 
of India's millions should in peaceful agreement resolve 
not only their own perplexing discords but also afford 
yet one further example within our British Commonwealth 
of the power of goodwill to reconcile freedom and unity 
and through our Commonwealth to bridge the agelong 
gtilf between Europe and Asia. Then Indeed could we 
say with Justice that the dawn ot a better day for the 
world was heralded in the East. 

reply to the debate 

Replying to the debate in which Mr. C. G. Ammor, Mr. 
Graham White, Sir Hugh O’Neill, Bir Frederick Sykes, Mr. 
Sorensen, Mr. A. V. Hill, Sir Alfred Knox, Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett, Sir Stanley Reed and Major Milner spoke, Mr. 
L. S. Amery said: 

"With regard to the numbers, composition and powers 
of the Executive Council I have been asked a number of 
questions. As regards the numbers, that of course must 
depend to some extent upon the nature of the response 
which Is made to the Viceroy's offer but In any case It 
dnej i2V£'Jnp an sppisciabie en^Tgsmsni ol the present 
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TVMmbers of the Executive. The new members of the Exe- 
cutive will be on a footing of entire equality with the 
.Existing members of the Executive Council. They will 
hold definite portfolios. • 

'“They will exercise responsibilities, both of their im- 
portant -departmental work and of the Influence which 
they will naturally exert in the collective discussions of 
.the Viceroy’s Council. They are not of course nominees 
of the parties, but on the other hand it is obviously im- 
plicit in the whole purpose of the Viceroy’s policy that 
they should be representative of the parties from which 
they are selected and they will no doubt be selected after 
discussion and consideration of names Informally sub- 
mitted.” 

Mr. Amery continued: “They will not in the strict 
constitutional sense be responsible to the Assembly, but 
clearly if there Is that response which the Viceroy hopes 
for. and if all the leading parties are represented in the 
Executive will naturally enjoy a wide measure of confi- 
dence afid support in the Assembly. 

“On the other band I cannot accept the suggestion 
that the enlaced Executive can be converted at a time 
like this Into a Parliamentary minority responsible to the 
majority In Parliament. That involves a complete inver- 
sion of the present Indian situation and, what is more, 
prejudices all the constitutional problems which are still 
entirely unresolved as between the parties. Therefore, 
that is not In the present circumstances a practical sug- 
gestion. 

“As to what is to follow In the case of the Provincial 
Councils, that naturally must depend again very largely 
upon the nature of the response at the Centre and the 
way the new development works out. That would clearly 
•have its effect upon the provinces and must be judged 
in the light of the result at the Centre.” 

Mr. Amery continued: “The War Advisory Cotmcll 
would be a considerably larger body of some 20 or more. 
Its function will be to bring together a wide range of 



experience and special Icnowledge from all over India In 
order, on the one hand, to inform and advise the Govern- 
ment of India as regards the conduct of India’s war effort 
and the development of India’s resources and, on the other 
hand, to go away from these consultations in order seve- 
rally to stimulate that war effort In the various fields, 
geographical or Industrial, from which the members of 
the Advisory Council will be drawn.” 

Sir Hugh O'Neill interjecting said: "Will they be purely 
Indian members?” 

“Obviously the European industrial and commercial 
community in India is of considerable importance and 
would naturally be considered for representation on this 
wider body. The great thing is that this wider body 
should assemble for the Government of India their know- 
ledge In every important field of India’s national life, and 
in turn exercise Influence upon the war effort in every 
field. 

“Many questions have been asked on the nature and 
constitution of the future body which is to consider and 
frame the constitution of Hidia after the war. The matter 
is described In the White Paper and 1 pointed out in my 
speech that it Is most Important that the body should be 
arrived at by agreement." ' 

Mr. Amery continued; "It is not for me here to pres- 
cribe the nature of that body. I would certainly say 
that there is no type of body which is ruled out, provided 
It is agreed upon by these principal elements and is in 
that sense representative of those elements.” 

He then read from the White Paper a statement re- 
garding the body and added: "That would not mean that 
this body would be a merely Round Table Conference of 
Commissions whose views may or may not be taken' Into 
serious consideration. *l|he whole intention is that the 
work of this body should be taken seriously and that 'it 
should provide the main framework of the future consti- 
tution of India." 

Sir Alfred Knox Interposed: "The recommendations 
will finally come before this House." 
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Mr. Amery replied: "ESKictly as in the case of the 
various Dominions. Our endeavour Is to bring India on 
practical lines on the same method as has been followed 
in the case of the Dominions. In every case their consti- 
tutions have, after a certain amount of discussion and 
consideration, come before this House and given the con- 
stitutional ratification this House has tmdoubtedly to 
give.” 

Mr. Amery continued: “Regarding the future position 
of the Princes, these obligations. In so far as the Princes 
have not fully entered into the new constitution scheme, 
will, of course, remain in effect. These are standing 
obligations, Just as in the Dominion of South Africa there 
were obligations which continued after the creation of 
the new Dominion, 

“As to the preparations for the meeting of that body, 
I have been asked whether the members of the large Exe- 
cutive were to be the body to begin that preliminary 
work. They certainly have not been selected for that 
purpose, but for the very definite and important duties 
they are to perform. 

“What is booed Is that In the atmosphere of co-ope- 
ration in war effort by a large Executive and by the War 
Advisory Council, the differences which have been Inten- 
sified by, what I might call, the long-range political can- 
nonading of the parties at each other, may get another 
perspective and may seem less, or their surmounting seem 
more desirable in the light of the greater consciousness 
of India’s unity and India’s place in the world. 

“If that test of Investigation, of study and discussion 
is begun now, the further it Is carried, the more thoroughly 
It is worked out, -obviously the more speedily- can the 
actual reconstruction of ^e Government of Didia take 
place after the war. This Is a matter which must rise 
out of agreement among Indians themselves.” 

Mr, Amery added: “That does not mean that I entirely 
agte* that we ^ould a^de. "We shah certainly make 
every effort to encourage the horses to go to the water, 
but it may not always be in our power to make them drink. 
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■‘That brings me to one note that ran largely through 
the speech of Mr. Sorensen. I entirely agree with him 
that it Is our business to try and understand India’s out- 
look and point of view and deal with It, not from the 
point of view, of a superior dealing with an inferior, but 
as equals. 

"On the other hand, I think that he greatly over- 
simplified the problem when he suggested that this was a 
question of Imposing the will of this country on the will 
of India. It Is far more, believe me. a question of recon- 
ciling the conflicting wills of India. 

"At present that conflict of wills Is still unresolved 
and still very serious. We must not under-estimate the 
seriousness of those dlfBcuUles or believe that they can 
be brushed aside by treating then> as If India were a 
homogenous country like this, and as If Its great elements, 
the Clements of tens of millions, could be regarded merely 
as those continually fluctuating minorities with which we 
are accustomed to dealing In this country. They are se- 
parate factors which have got to be fitted somehow into 
the composite mosaic of India’s future constitution." 

Mr. 'Amery said: “At the same time I do believe sin- 
cerely that there Is enough of a wider patriotism and of 
statesmanship, in India to resolve those difficulties and 
differences. It is to that statesmanship in India that we 
have got to look In these matters; we can contribute I 
hope our share of statesmanship, of goodwill and of un- 
derstanding. ’ 

"I am well disposed to believe,’’ concluded Mr. Amery, 
“That India will also contribute her share and that, out 
of our Joint efforts, there may emerge something of which 
the Briton and Indian alike can be proud for generations 
to come, and It may make this contribution, not only to 
the permanent strength and prosperity of our own British 
Commonwealth but also by Its example to the regenera- 
tion of distressed world." 
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WORKING COMMITTEE 
Wardha, Aug. IS— S3, 1940. 

VICEREGAL DECLARATION 
The Working Committee have read the statement 
issued by the Viceroy on the authority of the British 
Government on' the 8th of August and the report of the 
speech of the Secretary of State for India in the House 
of Commons explaining the Viceroy’s Statement. They 
note with deep regret that the British Government have 
rejected the friendly offer and practical suggestion con- 
tained in the Poona resolution of the A.I.C.C. of 28th 
July framed for a solution of the deadlock and to enable 
the Indian National Congress to withdraw its non-co- 
operatlon and secure in the present crisis the patriotic 
co-operation of all the people of India in the governance 
of India and the organisation of national defence. 

The Working Committee have read with deep pain 
and indignation the declarations and assumptions con- 
tained in the statements and speeches made on behalf 
of the British Government which seek to deny India her 
natural right of complete national freedom and reiterate 
the untenable claim, that Britain should maintain herself 
in a dominant position In India in the discharge of the 
higher functions of the State. These claims render false 
and empty even their own promise to recognise India 
at an early date, as a free and equal imit within the 
British Commonwealth. Such claims and recent events 
and developments in the world have confirmed the Com- 
mittee’s conviction that India cannot functlcm within the 
orbit of an Imperial power and must attain the status of 
a free and independent nation. This does not prevent 
close association with other countries within a comity 
of free nations for the peace and progress of the world. 

The Working Committee are of opinion that the as- 
sertion contained In the statements made on behalf of 
the British Government that they will not part with 
power and responsibility in favour of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people of Lidia, and that, therefore, the 
present autocratic and irresponsible system of government 



must continue so long as any group of people or the 
Princes, as distinguished from the people of the States 
or perhaps even foreign vested hiterests raise objections 
to any constitution framed by the elected representatives 
of the people of India, Is a direct encouragement and 
incitement to civil discord and strife, and amounts to a 
fatal blow to all willingness to compromise and adjust- 
ment of claims. 

The Committee regret that although the Congress has 
never thought in terms of coercing any minority, much 
Jess of asking the British Government to do so, the de- 
mand for a settlement of the 'constitution through a 
Constituent Assembly of duly elected representatives has 
been made Into an Insuperable barrier to India's progress. 
The Congress has proposed that minority rights should be 
amply protected fay agreement with elected representatives 
of the minorities concerned. The Working Committee, 
therefore, cannot but conclude that the attitude and as- 
sertions contained in these statements made on behalf 
of the British Government confirm the prevailing feeling 
that the British authority has been continually operating 
so as to create, maintain and aggravate differences in 
India's national life. 

The Working Committee note with astonishment that 
the demand for the constitution of a Provisional National 
Government composed of persons commanding the con- 
fidence of the various elected groups in the present Central 
Legislature, formed under the 1919 Constitution of India, 
has been described by the Secretary of State for India as 
one that would raise the unsolved constitutional issue and 
prejudge it in favour of the majority and against the 
minorities. The Working Committee are of opinion that 
the rejection of this proposal unmistakably Indicates that 
there is no willingness on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to part with any power and authority even for the 
immediate purpose of securing co-operation in war efforts. 
The British.Government would gather together and carry 
on with such dissentient groups and individuals as oppose 
the wishes of the majority of the people of India, and 
without any co-ordination with elected legislatures at the 



Centre or In the Provinces, rather than concede any* 
thing that would work towards the recognition of the rights 
of the people of India to rule themselves democratically. 

For these reasons the Working Committee have come 
to the conclusictn that the Statements referred to are 
wholly opposed not only to the principle of democracy 
as acclaimed by the British Government in the War, but 
also to the best Interests of India, and they cannot be a 
party to accepting the proposals contained In the state- 
ments or advising the ^country to accept them. The 
Working Committee consider that these declarations and 
offers not only fall far short of the Congress demand, but 
would be Impediments ‘ to the evolution of a free and 
United India. 

The Working Committee caU upon the people to con- 
demn the attitude adopted by the British Government by 
means of public meetings and otherwise, as also through 
their elected representatives In the Provincial Legislatures. 

STRUGGLE 

The decision of the British Government to enforce 
their will In India In opposition to the will of the great 
majority of the people, and regardless of ccaisequences, 
has produced a situation of the utmost gravity. The re- 
jection of the Congress proposals is a proof of the British 
Government's determination to continue to hold India by 
£word. In order to compass this end they have been 
endeavouring to undermine the strength of the Congress 
by picking up and arresting hundreds of public workers. 
Including some of the best workers of the Congress, under 
the Defence of India Act which has no popular sanction 
whatever. The desire of the Congress not to embarrass 
the British Government, at a time of peril for them, has 
been misunderstood and despised. They are imposing on’ 
the Congress a struggle to vindicate its position and to 
act for the preservation of the liberties and honour of 
the people. The Congress' can have no thought but that 
of the supreme good of the dumb and toiling miUlcms 
of India and through them of the whole of submerged 
• humanity. 
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la view of the gravity, of the situation, the Working 
Committee have decided to convene a meeting of the 
All India Congress Committee on Sunday, September 15, 
1940. 

The Working Committee call upon all Congress orga- 
nisations to carry on their activities with full vigour and 
in particular to explain the Congress position and recent 
developments to the pubUc. Satyagraha Committees must 
see that those who have taken the pledge act in terms 
of this pledge and carry on the' constructive and other 
activities of the Congress. 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE VICEROY AND THE 
CONGRESS PRESIDENT 
( Rtliascd Jor pnblUation on Aug. 29, J9i9 . ) 

Letter from H. E. the Viceroy to the Congress 
President ; 

OOTACAMUND, August, 4. 

' "Dear Maulana Sahib, 

"You will be aware that I have in the last few weeks 
been In contact with vairous political leaders, including 
Mr. Gandhi, in regard to the Indian political situation. 
I have, I need not say, informed His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the results of my discussions with the various 
leaders concerned; and 1 am glad to say that 1 have in 
the result been authorised to make the statement of which 

I now enclose an advance copy. That statement will ap- 
pear in the morning papers of Thursday, Augxwt 8, and 
I would ask that until its appearance it should be treat- 
ed as for your entirely secret and personal information. 

"As you will see, I have been authorised to invite a 
certain number of representative Indians to join my Ex- 
ecutive Council. I have been authorised further to esta- 
blish War Advisory Council which would meet at regular 
Intervals and which would contain representatives of the 
Indian States and of other Interests in the national life 
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of India as a whole. I trust sincerely that the Indian. 
National Congress will feel able to join with me in the 
Central Government and In the War Advisory Council: 
and I should welcome it if you could let me have a very 
early answer on that point, If possible not later thart 
August 21. 

“I readily conceive that It might be convenient for 
you to discuss this matter further with me before you, 
send me a formal reply on behalf of the Indian National 
Congress. I shall, as at'present arranged, be in Poona- 
from August 6 to li and in Bombay from August 11 to 
14, and I hope to reach Delhi on my way back to Simla 
on August 20. 

"I shall be very glad to see you and any friend whom 
you may care to bring with you ot any of these places 
at any time convenient to you, should you desire to puur- 
sue the matter as I have suggested in conversation before 
sending me a more formal reply to this Invitation. Per. 
haps you would be good enough to let me know whether 
you would see advantage In this, and if so what date and 
time would be convenient to you. 

“I would only add that I am, as you will, I know, xm- 
derstand, anxious that effect should be given with as little 
delay as possible to the decisions of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment; and that I am concerned to announce the per- 
sonnel of the expanded Executive Council by the end of 
August, and of the War Advisory Council at the latest 
by about the middle of September, but in any event with 
as little delay after the annourveement of the personnel 
of the expanded Executive Council as practicable. 

"Yours Sincerely, 

(Sd.) LINLITHGOW.”' 

CONGRESS PRESIDENT’S REPLY 

Telegram from the Congress President to H. E. the 
Viceroy, in reply to the letter of the Viceroy, dated Ooota- 
camund, August 4 : 



CALCUTTA, August 8. 

“His Excellency Lord Linlithgow, Viceroy’s Camp. 

“Thanks for Your Excellency's letter of August 4 and 
advance copy of declaration received last evening. I am 
thankful lor the invltaUon, to see you. I would have 
readily availed of the pleasure of meeting you but when 
His Majesty's Government have already thought fit to an- 
nounce a definite line of action may I ask how far there 
£till remains a chance of usefulness of further discussion ? 

ABUL KALAM AZAD. 

Telegram of H. E. the Viceroy to Maulana A. K. Azad 
received on August 10. 

“Your telegram of August 8. The policy of His 
J^ajesty’s Government Is set out In my statement and it 
is my hope that within its terms the Indian National 
Congress will, as indicated in my letter to you of August 
4. feel able to join with me in the Central Government 
and in the War Advisory Council. As my letter makes 
«lear, l should be very glad to see you with any friend 
whom you may care to bring with you should you desire 
to pursue the matter in conversation before sending me 
s more formal reply to my Invitation, and if you see ad- 
wantage in this I would be grateful if you would tele- 
■graph to let me know as soon as possible the date and 
place which you suggest. My own movements remain as 
■described in my letter to you of August 4. 

LINLITHGOW. 

Telegram from the Congress President to H. E. the 
"Viceroy : 

CALCUTTA, August 10. 

His Excellency Lord Linlithgow, Camp Poona. 

“Thanks for Your Excellency's telegram received 
•through Government House. I do not find any meeting 
ground for the Congress in the terras of the declaration 
of August 8. Apart from other fimdamental questions, 
there is not even any suggestion for a national Govern- 
ment. Under the circumstances I am unable to find any 



scope for further discussion. I am calling the Working 
Committee on August 18 to consider and decide. 

ABUL KALAM AZAD. 

Congress President’s letter to the Viceroy confirming 
the above two telegrams: 

, Calcutta, 

Dear Lord Linlithgow, August 11, 1940. 

I had received your Excellency’s letter of August 4, on 
the evening of August 7. As It was necessary to call the 
Congress Working Committee as soon as possible, and to 
consider any other thing wWch might be necessary before 
calling it, I thought it advisable to reply your Excellency’s 
letter telegraphically. Accordingly I sent the following 
telegram: 

(Quoted above) 

I received your Excellency’s second telegram through 
the Government House Calcutta (quoted above) on August 
10, in reply to which I sent the following telegram on the 
same day: 

(Quoted above) 

I would assure you that It would always be a pleasure 
to me to pay a visit to Your Excellency. . When I found 
that our discussion could not go beyond the terms laid 
down by the declaration, of August 8, I felt that I could 
not find my way for further discussion. 

Yours Sincerely, 
Sd. A. K. AZAD. 

Letter from the Congress President to H. E. the Viceroy: 

CAMP WARDHA. August. 19- 

‘Dear Lord Linlithgow, 

“As I Informed Your Excellency in my telegram from 
Calcutta of August 10, I convened a meeting of the Con- 
gress Working Committee for August 18 to consider the 
statement made on behalf of the British Government. The 
Committee gave their careful consideration to this state- 
ment as well as to the amplification of it in the British 

Parliament. 
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“The Working Committee will' express their views in 
the course of the next few days dealing with this matter 
more fully, but meanwhile 1 may inform you that the 
Committee have read the statements embodying the British 
Government’s decisions and attitude in regard to India, 
with deep regret. These are totally at variance with the 
proposals last put forward by the*Congress at Poona and 
with the objective of the Congress. The Working Com- 
mittee are of the opinion that they cannot associate them- 
selves in any way with these proposals. 

“As I ventured to say in my telegram to you, I would 
have gladly availed myself of the opportunity to meet you 
and discuss the whole question. But your letter and your 
wire made it clear that the dlscu^ion was to take place 
within the rigid framework of your announcement which 
was wholly Inade'quate for the Congress purpose. More- 
over, your letter had left it to me to decide whether I 
should see you before coming at a final decision. As I 
did not consider It necessary to trouble you about minor 
matters, I decided to forgo the pleasure of meeting you. 

* “I shall be grateful If you will kindly let me know 
if you have any objection to releasing our correspon- 
dence to the Presi 

“Yous Sincerely, 

A. K. AZAD.'* 



